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A FRESH LOOK AT 









~The Hypothesis of Evolution 


The theory of evolution, as initiated by the publica- 
tion of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species, has had a 
profound impact on the fortunes of Christianity. Since 
next year, 1959, is the centenary of that. publication, 
it is appropriate for us at this time to audit our books 
and evaluate the contemporary situation. 

Darwin on the voyage of the Beagle had noticed 
the similarities and the differences between the foxes 
on the mainland and the foxes on a distant island. 
They were so similar that a genetic relationship could 
not be denied, but they were also so different that they 
constituted a new species. From this and similar ob- 
servations Darwin concluded that these species could 
not be explained by special creation but must have 
evolved from common ancestors. 

The idea of evolution was then applied to man. 
Homo sapiens could not be regarded as a special crea- 
tion, but must have evolved from some lower form of 
life. Such attraction did the idea of evolution exert on 
the minds of scholars that they soon extended it to the 
astronomical cosmos on the one hand and sociological 
and historical phenomena on the other. And thus there 
arose evolutionary accounts of religion and the history 
of the Hebrews. 

At many points the conflict with Christianity was 
obvious. The evolution of religion from animism or 
fetishism and the history of the Hebrews that makes 
monotheism a very late development entirely contra- 
dicted the Bible and made special revelation impos- 
sible. Within biology, the assertion that man has 
evolved from lower species conflicted with the biblical 
account of the creation of Adam and especially of Eve. 
Evolution was made to rule out the existence of God 
altogether. For example, Corliss Lamont (Humanism 
as a Philosophy, 1949, p. 102) says, “Biology has con- 
Gordon Haddon Clark is Professor of Philosophy at Butler 
University in Indianapolis. From his pen have come such 
significant works as Thales to Dewey, A Christian View of 
Men and Things, and Readings in Ethics (co-authored with 
T. V. Smith). This address was delivered recently at the 
Southern Presbyterian Conference on Reformed Theological 


Thought, and it is here used simultaneously with its appearance 
in the current issue of The Southern Presbyterian Journal. 
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clusively shown that man and all other forms of life 
were the result, not of a supernatural act of creation 
by God, but of an infinitely long process of evolution 

. . which started with the lowly amoeba and those 
even simpler things marking the transition from inani- 


mate matter to life. . . . Mind, in short, appeared at 
the present apex of the evolutionary process and not 
at the beginning.” Since, further, these ideas became 
immensely popular, orthodox Christianity was faced 
with a conflict of major proportions. 


FIRST REACTIONS 


Faced with this attack on the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, with this denial of creation, and in some instances 
faced with a blatant atheism, the Christians reacted 
vigorously. That their reaction was not always wise is 
hardly surprising. In many disputes first reactions often 
miss the point. For ages, from Aristotle in antiquity 
to Linnaeus in the eighteenth century, the scientists 
had taught the fixity of existing species. The Christians 
trusted the scientists and carelessly assumed that the 
existing species were the several kinds which God orig- 
inally created. They did not consider the possibility 
that the kinds of Genesis might be what modern biol- 
ogists call families or perhaps orders. Thus they failed 
to recognize that the existing species are many more 
in number than the special acts of creation listed in the 
first chapter of Genesis. (Indeed the special acts of 
creation are fewer than the contemporary status of 
biology seems to require; but more of this later.) 

Because then the Christians were trapped into de- 
fending Linnaeus rather than the Bible, they often 
made regrettable blunders. And as is usual in free-for- 
all altercations the opponents publicized one’s blunders 
in order to distract attention from whatever is of worth. 
Considerable time has passed by now—a full century— 
and there may be some interest in observing what re- 
mains on the field of battle. 

For a great many people, however, there is no point in 
viewing the scene of battle, if such a viewing is sup- 
posed to show some remaining balance between the 
two forces. The popular opinion is that evolution won 
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a sweeping victory and the Bible was decisively de- 
feated. 

“Since Darwin's day,” says Richard Swan Lull, pro- 
fessor of paleontology at Yale University (Organic Evo- 
lution, 1947, p. 15)—“Since Darwin’s day evolution 
has been more and more generally accepted, until now 
in the minds of informed thinking men there is no 
doubt that it is the only logical way whereby the crea- 
tion (i.e. biology) can be interpreted and understood.” 

William Howells of the University of 
(Mankind So Far, 1944, p. 5) says, 


lution’ is an overworked term, in its popular usage, and 


Wisconsin 
“The ‘theory of evo- 


unfortunate besides, because it implies that, after all, 
there may be something dubious about it. Evolution 


is a tact, like digestion. The phrase is doubtless 
the expression of a die-hi - prejudice.” 

However, Even those 
who insist that evolution is a fact beyond doubt betray 
certain hesitancies. Howells himself admits that “there 


is also the mystery of how and why evolution takes 


this is not the whole story. 


place at all... . Nor is it known just why evolution 
occurs or exactly what guides its steps.” Professor Lull 
also admits, “We are not so sure, however, as to the 


Arthur 


And J. 


astounding statement: 


modus operandi.” Thomson makes an 

“Many of the genealogical trees which Haeckel was 
so fond of drawing have fallen to pieces. Who can say 
anything, except in a general way, regarding the an- 
The Origin of 
Species was published in 1859, but who today has 
attained clearness in regard to the origin of any single 


cestry of birds or even Vertebrates? 


species?” 

Even Dobzhansky, who, in opposition to Thomson, 
would claim that he has attained clarity in regard to 
the origin of many species, admits, with respect to the 
human species, that “we have only the most fragmen- 
tary information concerning the stages through which 
the process has passed” (Evolution, Genetics, and Man, 
1955, p. 319). 

If thus Dobzhansky admits less than Thomson, How- 
ells is even than Dobzhansky, for 
Howells asserts that the human line can in fact be 
. cit. p. 5). 

Here then are various ea and admissions. 


more dogmatic 
traced back to the fishes ( OF 
What 
is their significance? Perhaps after all there is some 
reason for reviewing the debris of battle. 

An attempt to evaluate such concessions as these may 
begin with some more material from J. Arthur Thomp- 
son. Professor Thompson is a convinced evolutionist. 
In his volume Concerning Evolution (pp. 44-48) he 
treats very seriously the idea that life originated from 
non-living matter. He even suggests that this process 
is still going on. We may believe it is still going on 
because we are not sure that it is not going on. But 
if perchance life is not now originating from inanimate 
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matter, perhaps the sun’s rays and the earth’s atmos- 
phere were quite different long ago and produced re- 
sults then which they cannot produce now. 

Dobzhansky also, as well as Thomson, seems to 
accept the notion that life originated from non-living 
matter. He admits at first that this is only a conjecture, 
and that it is highly improbable; but then he concludes 
that “a highly improbable event may, however, take 
place somewhere in the universe. Such a ‘lucky hit’ 
happened to occur on a small planet, earth” Cop. cit. 
p. 19). Thus he states the spontaneous generation of 
life as a fact. 

In anticipation of the discussion of the philosophy of 
science that is to follow, something needs to be said 
here with respect to the origin of life from non-living 
matter. Is there any evidence of this? Is there sufficient 
evidence to assert point blank that it happened? It is 
a mere tautology to say that if certain conditions ob- 
tained in the past, certain effects could have occurred. 
But the important question is not: Could such and 
such have happened, if the conditions were right. The 
important question is: Were the conditions right and 
did such and such things actually happen? 

Now, if the evolutionist must be so dogmatic on the 
origin of life, how can he afford to repudiate Haeckel’s 
genealogical trees or admit doubt as to the origin of 
species? 

The explanation, as Thomson gives it, is as follows: 
“Uncertainty in regard to the factors cannot be said to 
affect the validity of the model concept of evolution, 
and it is entirely unfair to use confessions of ignorance 
in regard to the factors as if they implied doubt in 
regard to the fact. . . . There is not the slightest reason 
for jettisoning the modal formula because we are still 
very ignorant in regard to the detailed steps and factors 
in che process” Cop. cit. p. 100). 

Similarly Professor Lull, after admitting that “We 
are not so sure, however, as to the modus operandi,” 
adds immediately “but we may rest assured that the 
process has been in accordance with great natural laws, 
some of which are as yet unknown, perhaps unknow- 


able” (Organic Evolution, p. 15). 
A LESSON FROM PHYSICS 


The point I now wish to examine is whether or not a 
sound philosophy of science will permit us to rest 
assured with a theory whose factors are unknown and 
perhaps unknowable. If we examine scientific methods 
as practiced by the physicists, their superiority in ideals 
of caution, accuracy, and rigor will become obvious. 
The theory, or better, the theories of light can serve 
as a well-known example. 


Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) believed that light con- 


sists of small particles or corpuscles. This he believed chiefly 
on the basis that the corpuscular theory best explains the 
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rectilinear propagation of light. In addition to this hypothesis, 
there also existed in Newton’s day a theory that considered 
light to be a wave motion of a fluid medium; but it took 
some juggling to make this theory suitable for rectilinear 
propagation. Newton did not approve of the juggling. 

Now, the corpuscular theory implies that the speed of 
light in water is greater than the speed of light in air. On 
the other hand, the wave theory of light implies that the 
speed of light in air is greater than the speed of light in 
water. Unfortunately there was no method, throughout the 
eighteenth century, by which the speed of light could be 
experimentally measured. That is to say, the factors, to use 
Professor Thomson’s language, were unknown and unverifi- 
able. But instead of blindly declaring one of these theories a 
fact despite the ignorance of the factors, the best scientific 
reaction during the first half of the nineteenth century was a 
search for some method of discovering the factors. Eventually 
a method was invented and in 1850 Léon Foucault performed 
the experiment. By this experiment Foucault determined that 
the speed of light is greater in air than in water. 

At this point Foucault showed a scientific caution that 
might still be emulated. He might have concluded that his 
experiment had demonstrated the wave theory. But he ac- 
tually concluded that his experiment had refuted the corpuscu- 
lar theory. The experiment makes the wave theory possible, 
and since no other theory had been suggested, scientists would 
naturally use the wave theory. Yet other theories then un- 
dreamed of might later be invented. These later theories 
might be better. Hence Foucault concluded only that the 
corpuscular theory is false and the wave theory is possible. 
And this conclusion came by attention to the mechanics, the 
modus operandi, the factors in the case. 

However, even Foucault’s caution was too bold. In 1902 
another important experiment was conducted. If light is a 
wave motion, the intensity of light gradually diminishes as 
the source becomes more and more distant. This diminishing 
continuously approaches zero. But if light is corpuscular, 
another implication follows. Suppose a metal plate is slowly 
made to recede from a source of light. If light is corpuscular, 
fewer and fewer particles hit the plate. At a given distance 
only one particle will hit the plate. Beyond that distance the 
intensity will be zero. That is to say, insteed of the intensity 
decreasing continuously to zero, it will decrease to one and 
then suddenly drop to zero. The experiment showed that the 
intensity actually drops suddenly from one to zero. There- 
fore light cannot be a wave motion; it must be corpuscular 
in spite of Foucault's experiment which showed it could not 
be corpuscular. What is worse, this result is in contradiction 
to the fundamental laws of the electromagnetic field. 


UNKNOWN FACTORS 


Proper scientific ideals require the scientist to con- 
sider the possibility of alternate hypotheses. He can 
never accept any hypothesis as final and beyond doubt. 
The results of science are never “assured”; they are 
tentative and subject to constant revision. It is even 
possible, as in this case of light, that the theories dis- 
carded a century ago may return to favor in a some- 
what altered form. And most pertinently for the pres- 
ent discussion on evolution, it must be insisted that the 
acceptance of a theory whose factors are unknown is 
extremely bad science, especially when one considers 
that these same factors may even be unknowable. 








At this point the evolutionists will undoubtedly reply that 
the propagation of light is a fact whether or not we know 
its factors. To this I wish to make a shorter and a longer 
answer. 


First, the propagation of light is ordinarily regarded as a 
fact because and only because of very careful attention to the 
factors. For centuries light was considered to be a non- 
propagated force, like gravitation, because no one was able 
to detect and measure its speed. It was indeed in Newton’s 
own lifetime that Roemer (1676) observed the differences in 
time between the near and far eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 
and concluded that light has a finite velocity. Once again the 
acceptance of the theory came with a careful attention to the 
detailed factors. 

To the assertion that evolution is a fact, I draw atten- 
tion to the ambiguity of the term evolution itself. Evo- 
lution has two or more distinctly different meanings. 
The statement that evolution is a fact depends on this 
ambiguity. Dobzhansky (Genetics and the Origin of 
Species, 1951, p. 11) defines evolution in four clauses, 
the first two of which are pertinent to this argument. 
“The theory of evolution asserts that (1) the beings 
now living have descended from different beings which 
lived in the past.” This means nothing more than 
that we all had parents. If this is all that evolution 
means, and Howells also defines it merely as “descent 
with modification,” that is, if the word simply means 
that nature exhibits changes, or that different breeds 
of dogs and foxes have come into being, then for all 
colloquial purposes we can very well admit that evolu- 
tion is a fact. But such a view of evolution was not 
what Christians were protesting against when they at- 
tacked evolution; nor was it the view that the evolu- 
tionists were propagating when they provoked the pro- 
test against their claims. 

But if, on the other hand, the term evolution desig- 
nates an atheistic, non-supernatural, spontaneous devel- 
opment of simple life from inanimate matter and the 
rise of all present forms of life through a slow and 
gradual development from that simplest form, the 
declaration that evolution is a fact would lose its plausi- 
bility. Yet this is the view that is propagated. Dob- 
zhansky does not put it into his definition, but in other 
places he asserts, as we have seen, that life actually 
sprang from inorganic matter. He rejects vitalism, rules 
out all teleology, and accepts the mechanistic hypothe- 
sis. He says explicitly that “the diversity [among or- 
ganisms] has not arisen from a whim or caprice [or as 
we should say, from the sovereign choice and purpose] 
of some deity” (Evolution, Genetics, and Man, pp. 20- 
21; Genetics and the Origin of Species, p. 3). This is 
evolution; but who could with intellectual honesty 
claim that this atheistic view is a fact better substanti- 
ated than former tentative theories of light? (An evo- 
lutionist who explicitly accepts mechanism cannot with 
good grace complain of being held to the standards of 


mechanistic science. ) 
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If a fair survey of the field of battle is to be made, 
the evolutionist must not be allowed to use one theory, 
a detailed mechanistic and atheistic theory, for his 
attack, and a different theory, a vague and general 
theory, for his defense. To ridicule Christians for deny- 
ing observed change when in fact they are denying 
atheistic naturalism is a technique of propaganda, not 
science. Nor is it calm judgment to accuse Christians 
of denying actually observed changes when in fact they 
are questioning unobserved alleged changes and point- 
ing out the limits of the evidence. 

Although Dobzhansky denies divine providence 
without acknowledging his denial in the definition of 
evolution, his other clauses are more definite than the 
vague statement of clause one. He adds, “(2) the evo- 
lutionary changes were more or less gradual, so that if 
we could assemble all the individuals which have ever 
inhabited the earth, a fairly continuous array of forms 
would emerge.” 

Since this notion of a gradual change and a continu- 
ous array is a part of the definition, this too must be a 
fact, if evolution is a fact. If “at present, an informed 
and reasonable person can hardly doubt the validity 
of the evolution theory,” and if “the very rare excep- 
tions prove only that some people have emotional 
biases” (ibid. p. 11), then doubt as to the continuity 
of the array is also subject to these strictures. 


EXPRESSION OF DOUBTS 


What then are we to make of the doubts indicated 
in the following quotation from Richard Goldschmidt, 
The Material Basis of Evolution (pp. 6, 7)? After 
stating that he “cannot agree with the viewpoint of 
the textbooks that the problem of evolution has been 
solved,” he continues, “This viewpoint . . . must take 
it for granted . . . that all possible differences, includ- 
ing the most complicated adaptations, have been slowly 
built up by the accumulation of such mutations. We 
shall try to show that this viewpoint does not suffice 
to explain the facts . . . | may challenge the adherents 
of the strictly usaladen view . to try to explain 
the evolution of the followi ing features by accumulation 
and selection of small mutants: hair in mammals, feath- 
ers in birds, segmentation of arthropods and vertebrates, 
the transformation of the gill arches in phylogeny in- 
cluding the aortic arches, muscles, nerves, etc.” 

Later (p. 210) he says, “Thus we have been forced 
to assume large evolutionary steps . . . involving the 
He mentions another 
scientist “who says that the change from one species to 
another must be in one or, at most, a few large steps, 
changing many or all characters of the plant at once.” 

Now, if there is no continuous array of forms, and 
if the appearance of a new species occurs in one large 
step, involving the whole system of the organisms, then, 
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whole system of the organism. 






however Goldschmidt himself might prefer it, and I 
am not implying that he would put it this way, it would 
seem that biology is much closer to the view of special 
creation than original evolutionists like Haeckel and 
Huxley would find comfortable. It was for such reasons 
as these that I said above that the special acts of crea- 
tion listed in Genesis are much fewer than the actual 
status of biology seems to require. 

In conversation a botanist friend of mine expressed 
the conclusion that quite aside from animals it was 
impossible to believe that all plants had evolved from 
a single original form. Before geology had made as 
much progress as it now has, it was possible to hope, 
my friend said, that the gaps would be filled up by later 
discoveries; but now the examination of strata has been 
so extensive that a discovery of the many necessary 
intermediate forms seems quite unlikely. 


THEORY WITHOUT EVIDENCE 


What can be said of the outcome of this century-old 
battle? It is true that the defenders of divine creation 
made a number of unfortunate blunders; but it is also 
true that the evolutionary theory has not emerged un- 
scathed. The evolution that Christianity attacked, the 
theory that brings life out of matter without divine 
intervention, is still a theory without evidence and not 
a fact with which science may rest assured. 

Perhaps the evolutionists have not retreated under 
the pressure of theological attack; but the weight of 
scientific evidence itself, the detailed factors, the in- 
soluble problems, and above all the rigor of a sound 
philosophy of science have forced admissions that may 
be said at least to border on special creation. And this 
is no doubt as much as can be expected from purely 
scientific methodology. END 





WE QUOTE: 


OSWALD SPENGLER 
German Philosopher (1880-1936) 


There is no more conclusive refutation of Darwinism than 
that furnished by palaeontology. Simple probability indicates 
that fossil hoards can only be test samples. Each sample, then, 
would represent a different stage of evolution, and there ought 
to be merely “transitional” types, no definition and no species. 
Instead of this we find perfectly stable and unaltered forms 
persevering through long ages, forms that have not developed 
themselves on the fitness principle, but appear suddenly and 
at once in their definitive shape; that do not thereafter evolve 
towards better adaptation, but become rarer and finally dis- 
appear, while quite different forms crop up again. What 
unfolds itself, in ever-increasing richness of form, is the great 
classes and kinds of living beings which exist aboriginally and 
exist still, without transition types, in the grouping of today.— 
Decline of the West, Vol. II, Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1932, p. 32. 
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Shadow of the Almighty 


ELISABETH ELLIOT 


“We're going down now, pistols, gifts, novelties in our pockets, prayer in our 


hearts.—All for now. Your lover, Jim.” 


As far as I know, these were the last words Jim wrote. He had yet four days 
to live. All that we know of those four days is told elsewhere. Suffice it to say 
that on Friday the thrill of Jim’s lifetime was given. He took an Auca by the 


hand. At last the twain met. 


Five American men, three naked savages. 


Two days later, on Sunday, January 8, 1956, the men for whom Jim Elliot 
had prayed for six years killed him and his four companions. 


Somerset Maugham, in Of Human Bondage, 

- wrote, “These old folk had done nothing, and 

when they died it would be just as if they had never 
been.” Jim’s comment on this was, “God deliver me!” 

When he died, Jim left little of value, as the world 
regards values. He and I had agreed long before that 
we wanted no insurance. We would store our goods in 
heaven, share what the Lord gave us as long as we 
had it, and trust him literally for the future, in accord 
with the principles Paul set forth to the Corinthians: 
“It is a matter of share and share alike. At present your 
plenty should supply their need, and then at some 
future date their plenty may supply your need. In that 
way we share with each other, as the Scripture says, 

‘He that gathered much had nothing over, 
And he that gathered little had no lack.’” 

When the children of Israel were given manna in the 
wilderness, they received enough for one day. They 
were not told to lay up for tomorrow. 

So, of material things, there were few; a home in 
the jungle, a few well-worn clothes, books, and tools. 
The men who went to try to rescue the five brought 
back to me from Jim’s body his wrist watch, and from 
the Curaray beach, the blurred pages of his college 
prayer notebook. There was no funeral, no tombstone 
tor a memorial (news reports of “five wooden crosses 
set up on the sand” were not true). 


The story of Ecuador’s five missionary martyrs is known in 
Christian communities around the world. It has been told 
in a classic way by Elisabeth Elliot, one of the missionary 
widows, in the moving epic Through Gates of Splendor. In a 
second work, Shadow of the Almighty, the Life and Testament 
of Jim Elliot, to be published September 3 by Harper & 
Brothers, Mrs. Elliot gives the world an intimate biography 
of her late husband. In this issue we print the Epilogue of 
Shadow of the Almighty with the permission of Harper's. 


No legacy then? Was it “just as if he had never 
been”? “The world passeth away, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” Jim 
left for me, in memory, and for us all, in these letters 
and diaries, the testimony of a man who sought noth 
ing but the will of God, who prayed that his life would 
be “ an exhibit to the value of knowing God.” 

The interest which accrues from this legacy is yet 
to be realized. It is hinted at in the lives of Quechua 
Indians who have determined to follow Christ, per- 
suaded by Jim’s example; in the lives of many who 
express to me their desire to know God as Jim did. 

When I was a student at Wheaton, I asked Jim to 
autograph my yearbook. Instead of the usual “It’s been 
nice knowing you, 
tude, he wrote: 

“The dust of words would smother me. II Timothy 
2:4.” The text cited says, “No man that warreth en- 
tangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that he may 
please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” 

His death was the result of simple obedience to his 
Captain. Many thousands of men have died in obedi- 
ence to their captains. The men at Gettysburg were 
among them. Abraham Lincoln’s great words, spoken 
on that battlefield, apply as well to other soldiers whose 
obedience to commands is not the less to be imitated: 

“We cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we can- 
not hallow—this ground. The brave men, . . . who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor 
power to add or detract. . . . It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that . . . we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion.” 

Lincoln and those who were present at that ceremony 
viewed once again the ground whereon the men 
struggled—common green fields of Pennsylvania, but 


” or some equally meaningless plati- 
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fraught with new significance. As I read again Jim’s 
own words, put down in battered notebooks during the 
common routine of life, they become, for me, fraught 
with new meaning. To them I can add nothing. 

“He is no fool who gives what he cannot keep to gain 
what he cannot lose.” (1949) 

“One treasure, a single eye, and a sole master.” (1948) 

“God, I pray Thee, light these idle sticks of my life 
and may I burn for Thee. Consume my life, my God, 
for it is Thine. I seek not a long life, but a full one, 
like you, Lord Jesus.” (1948) 

“Father, take my life, yea, my blood if Thou wilt, 
and consume it with Thine enveloping fire. I would 
not save it, for it is not mine to save. Have it Lord, 
have it all. Pour out my life as an oblation for the 
world. Blood is only of value as it flows before Thine 
altar.” (1948) 

“Saturate me with the oil of the Spirit that I may 
be aflame. But flame is often short-lived. Canst thou 
bear this, my soul? Short life? In me there dwells the 
spirit of the Great Short-Lived, whose zeal for God’s 
house consumed Him. ‘Make me Thy fuel, Flame of 
God.’” (1948) 

“Are we willing to build with a trowel in one hand, 
while the other grasps a sword?” (1948) 

“Taking all, Thou givest full measure of Thyself, 

With all things else eternal, 

Things unlike the mouldy pelf by earth possessed.” 

“Father, if Thou wilt let me go to South America 
to labor with Thee and to die, I pray that Thou wilt 
let me go soon. Nevertheless, not my will.” (1948) 

“How few, how short these hours my heart must 
beat—then on into the real world where the unseen 


becomes important.” (1948) 
Of the coffin: “A swallowing up by Life. For this | 
am most anxious.” (1948) 


“Ah, how many Marahs have been sweetened by a 
simple, satisfying glimpse of the Tree and the Love 
which underwent its worst conflict there. Yet, the Cross 
is the tree that sweetens the waters. (1949) 

“As your life is in His hands, so are the days of your 
life. But don’t let the sands of time get into the eye of 
vour vision to reach those who sit in darkness. They 
simply must hear. Wives, houses, practices, education, 
must learn to be disciplined by this rule: ‘Let the dead 
attend to the affairs of the already dead, go thou and 
attend the affairs of the dying.’” (1948) 

“Overcome anything in the confidence of your union 
with Him, so that contemplating trial, enduring perse- 
cution or loneliness, you may know the blessedness of 
the ‘joy set before,’ for ‘We are . . . the sheep of his 
pasture. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise.’ And what are sheep doing 
going into the gate? What is their purpose inside those 
courts? To bleat melodies and enjoy the company of 
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the flock? No. Those sheep were headed for the altar. 
Their pasture feeding had been for one purpose: to test 
them and fatten them for bloody sacrifice. Give Him 
thanks, then, that you have been counted worthy of His 
altars. Enter into the work with praise.” (1949) 

To his mother when his brother Bert sailed for Peru: 

“Remember—and | don’t mean to sound pedantic or 
impudent as if I knew all the costs—remember that we 
have bargained with Him who bore a Cross, and in His 
ministry to those disciples His emphasis was upon sac- 
rifice, not of worldly goods so much as upon family ties. 
Let nothing turn us from the truth that God has de- 
termined that we become strong under fire, after the 
pattern of the Son. Nothing else will do. 

‘O Prince of Glory, who dost bring 
Thy sons to glory through the Cross, 
Let us not shrink from suffering 
Reproach or loss.’” (1949) 

“I must not think it strange if God takes in youth 
those whom I would have kept on earth till they were 
older. God is peopling Eternity, and I must not restrict 
Him to old men and women.” (1950) 

“Granted, fate and tragedy, aimlessness and just- 
missing-by-a-hair are part of human experience, but 
they are not all, and I’m not sure they are a major part, 
even in the lives of men who know no Designer or 
design. For me, I have seen a Keener Force yet, the 
force of Ultimate Good working through seemed ill. 
Not that there is rosiness, ever; there is genuine ill, 
struggle, dark-handed, unreasoning fate, mistakes, ‘if- 
onlys’ and all the Hardyisms you can muster. But in 
them, I am beginning to discover a Plan greater than 
any could imagine.” (1951) 

“The principle of getting by spending is illustrated 
by the actions of God: 

‘He had yet one, a beloved Son,’ 

‘He giveth not the Spirit by measure.’ 
‘He spared not His own Son.’ 

‘He emptied Himself.’ 

“Only I know that my own life is full. It is time to 
die, for I have had all that a young man can have, at 
least all that this young man can have. I am ready to 
meet Jesus.” (December, 1951) 

“Gave myself for Auca work more definitely than 
ever, asking for spiritual valor, plain and miraculous 
guidance. . . .” (May, 1952) 

“Give me a faith that will take sufficient quiver out 
of me so that I may sing. Over the Aucas, Father, | 
want to sing!” (July, 1952) 

+ * * 

“I know that my hopes and plans for myself could 
not be any better than He has arranged and fulfilled 
them. Thus may we all find it, and know the truth of 
the word which says, ‘He will be our guide even unto 
death.’” END 
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Colomal Religious Awakenings 


RAYMOND W. SETTLE 


The Middle Colony Revival, 1720 


Aa interest in revivals goes as far back as the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century and con- 
tinues even to this day. Indeed American Protestant 
churches whether they be Presbyterian, Baptist or 
Methodist, have regarded the annual revival meet- 
ing as much a part of their regular work as Sunday 
services and midweek prayer meetings. Revival meet- 
ings are not so common as they were a generation ago, 
but they are still regarded as an effective method of 
evangelism in many denominations and local churches. 

Colonial awakenings, of which there were three, 
constituted a single movement which swept through 
the coloriies from Maine to Georgia. They came to be 
known as “The Great Awakening.” None began simul- 
taneously; traceable connections between them are 
slight. Each can be considered as a separate movement. 


DUTCH REFORMED EVANGELISM 


Four small Dutch Reformed churches in the Raritan 
Valley of central New Jersey were the center of the 
first reviva! in 1720. The revival was instigated under 
the preaching of Theodore Jacobus Frelinghuysen. 
Influenced by the Pietism of Holland, Frelinghuysen 
preached the Spener doctrines of experimental knowl- 
edge of religion, individual conversion, and purity of 
Christian character. The doctrines he preached were 
apparently new to his rough, complacent, ritualistic- 
minded parishioners for they proved to be at once 
astounded and outraged. He organized prayer meetings 
with laymen helping him. Opposition mobilized, fac- 
tions developed, and certain Dutch Reformed ministers 
in New York sought to silence him. Disaffected church 
members even published a 246-page book against him. 

But despite opposition, Frelinghuysen’s evangelism 
bore glorious fruit in numerous conversions and the 
transformation of several communities. The year 1726 
especially witnemed a seprannid ~e number of con- 


This is the first of | two ‘exticles on the Colonial ewekenings of 
the Eighteenth Century. Raymond W. Settle, a retired Baptist 
minister, devotes his time to historical research and writing 
on American history, particularly of religion on the frontier. 
Author of several books, he lives in Monte Vista, Colorado. 


versions. As word of his successful evangelism spread, 
Frelinghuysen was invited to preach in other communi- 
ties and the revival extended beyond Raritan Valley. 
And to counter the opposition of his fellow ministers, 
he began publishing his sermons. Although he even- 
tually gained the support of most of the Dutch minis- 
ters, opposition to Frelinghuysen continued and even 
divided the Dutch church for many years. 


PRESBYTERIANS AFLAME 


When the effect of Frelinghuysen’s preaching was at its 
height, young Gilbert Tennent, son of a Presbyterian 
pastor of Neshaminy, 18 miles north of Philadelphia, 
was called to preach at the New Brunswick Presby- 
terian Church, New Jersey. Having been taught evan- 
gelical doctrines by his father, Gilbert enthusiastically 
joined Frelinghuysen’s efforts. With a zeal equal to, 
if not surpassing, that of the Dutch minister, he 
preached sin, retribution, repentance, faith, and con- 
version to the English Presbyterians that resulted in 
hundreds of conversions. 

Meanwhile, others were preaching the Gospel else- 
where. At Neshaminy William Tennent, Gilbert’s 
father, opened a school in 1726, derisively called “Log 
College,” for the training of young men for the minis- 
try. In time, his three other sons, William, John, and 
Charles, were graduated from the school and became 
pastors of churches in central New Jersey. Samuel 
Blair, another graduate and an ardent revivalist, located 
at Shrewsbury, New Jersey. In 1738, five evangelical 
ministers, three of them Log College men, established 
the New Brunswick Presbytery, and by that time, the 
revival had spread yet further. Aaron Burr, Sr., was 
preaching at Newark; and in the highlands of New 
York a group of Yale graduates, including Jonathan 
Dickinson, joined the evangelicals. The following year 
a revival began at Fagg’s Manor, Pennsylvania, where 
Samuel Blair had gone to preach. 

Although the revival was largely Presbyterian and a 
blessing primarily to that church, its ministers were 
divided concerning it. The conservative “Old Side” 
ministers with a Scotch-Irish and Scottish university 
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background, opposed and derided Log College and its 
imperfectly trained graduates known as “New Side.” 
They opposed the revival because of its fervid, extem- 
poraneous preaching and exhortations. “Falling exer- 
cises,” regarded as evidences of conversion, were com- 
mon. Whereas Old Side ministers believed them to be 
the work of the devil, those of the New Side believed 
them to be approved of God. This opposition to revival 
and the licensing of imperfectly trained ministers 
tragically divided Presbyterian ranks and created a 
not healed until 1758. Then, 
largely through the efforts of Gilbert Tennent, the 
Synod of New York (New Side) and that of Philadel- 
phia (Old Side) united. (Belcher, op. cit., pp. 119-120; 
Hays, Presbyterians, pp. 91-93, 112; and Sweet,Religion 
in Colonial America, p. 279.) 


cleavage which was 


ARRIVAL OF WHITEFIELD 


The year of 1730, a notable one for American Chris- 
tianity, witnessed the arrival of 26-year-old George 
Whitefield, already famous for his ev angelical preach- 
Whitefield, a Church of England 
priest, welcomed as colaborers Rielle Presbyterians, 
Quakers, Lutherans, Congregationalists, Dutch Re- 
formed, and anyone else who preached individual con- 
version. As he crossed the Atlantic, he wrote to a 
clergyman friend in England: “The partition wall has 
for some time been heidin down out of my heart, and 


ing in England. 


I can truly say, whoever loves the Lord Jesus, ‘the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.’ 

Landing at Lewes, Delaware, he began his tour in 
central New Jersey, where Frelinghuysen and the re- 
vivalist Presbyterians had labored successfully for more 
than 10 years. From the very first, people flocked to 
hear him, and many were converted. New Side Presby- 
terians welcomed him enthusiastically, and did every- 
thing in their power to assist him. 

Whitefield preached doctrines coinciding with the 
Articles of the Church of England and those proclaimed 
by the revivalists. He declared all men to be sinful by 
nature with the condemnation of God resting upon 
them. Salvation from that lost condition was by the 
grace of God through faith. Good works, he declared, 
had no share in man’s justification; there was need for 
regeneration through the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

From the very beginning of Whitefield’s tour, people 
came in such great numbers to hear him that the largest 
meeting houses could accommodate only a fraction of 
them. On his first visit to Philadelphia, his impact was 
so immense that business throughout the city was al- 
most suspended; and on Sundays the crowds were 
so large that the Lord’s Supper had to be served three 
or four times. During his stay, not less than 26 societies 
for prayer were organized. Concerning his influence 


upon the people in Philadelphia, a local newspaper 
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said: “The change to religion here is altogether sur- 
prising, through the influence of Whitefield; no books 
sell but religious, and such is the general conversation’ 

(Belcher, George Whitefield, pp. 101-102). 

After Whitefield’s visit, services of worship were 
held in the city twice a day for a whole year. When 
he left to go to New York, people in towns and rural 
communities along the way abandoned their occupa- 
tions and fields to hear him. On the way he met Gilbert 
Tennent, heard him preach and commented, ‘ ‘Never 
before heard I such a searching sermon. He went to 
the bottom indeed, and did not ‘daub with untempered 
mortar.’ He convinced me, more and more, that we can 
preach the Gospel of Christ no further than we have 
experienced the power of it in our hearts” (Belcher, 
op. cit., pp. 119-120). 

Whitefield’s success in New York was greater than 
that which he had enjoyed in Philadelphia. Thousands 
heard him and thousands more were influenced by his 
printed sermons. From New York, he went to New 
England at the invitation of a leading Congregational 
minister in Boston. Then, late in 1739, he took shi 
for Savannah, Georgia, where he founded an orphan- 
age called Bethesda. 

Of the number converted under Whitefield’s preach- 
ing, no estimate is possible, but it is certain that it ran 
into the thousands. Naturally his very success intensi- 
fied the opposition that had existed from the beginning 
toward the revival movement. Whitefield said, “An 
opposer told me I had unhinged many good sort of 
people. I believe it.” 

Although the impact of the revival was everywhere 
popular with the common people, the Old Side Presby- 
terian ministers continued to oppose it. Their most 
strenuous objection was that the revivalists, including 
Whitefield, deliberately promoted faintings, shoutings, 
“falling exercises,” commotion and wild disorder. There 
was no denial that these things took place, but the 
revivalists interpreted them as the work of God. 


PATTERN FOR THE FUTURE 


This entire revival is significant, not only because it 
was the first in America, but because it began without 
previous planning on the part of Frelinghuysen, Gilbert 
Tennent, or anyone else, without advertising, and with- 
out fanfare of trumpets. The news that sinners were 
being saved, and those already Christians were being 
lifted to a higher plane of living aroused interest every- 
where. To a people who all their lives had been ac- 
customed to cold, lifeless preaching, with scarcely a 
reference to inner, personal experience with Christ, 
all of it was nothing short of phenomenal. In both Gos- 
pel and mode of preaching, the revivalists followed the 
ways of those in apostolic days. And in this they set 
the fundamental pattern for all revivals to come. END 
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I was born in a Methodist parsonage when the present 
century was biting a teething ring. My dad served 
mountain and small-town circuits 100 miles long and 
eight to ten churches per circuit. He rode aboard a 
steed he had to buy himself from his $300 to $500 
annual salaries. We raised the difference between these 
salaries and starvation on a few scraggly acres belong- 
ing to the parsonage range or we rented them on the 
halves from some “bighearted” parishioner. I have seen 
things from the ranks. I have been through the mill. 

I have known of some well-to-do “pillar” arise in the 
quarterly conference and ask, “Just what is the very 
least you can live on, preacher?” They wanted that 
dividing line between life and starvation. They would 
settle for that. One church paying $30 a year argued 
that during revival meeting time they had to keep and 
feed both the preacher and his horse and shouldn’t be 
expected to pay the $2.50 a month salary. Yes, they 
shouted in the revivals. I still don’t know why. 

Missionary or other “foreign” support was virtually 
nil in many of our churches. We basked behind the 
old argument, “There's enough to do at home.” There 
always was—but we seldom got around to doing it. 

In one area in which we lived there was a Christian 
college. Young student ministers were often sent out 
to nearby churches that they might earn money to stay 
in school. Father was giving way to one such pastor 
at one of his churches when an old brother arose and 
said, “I am tired of rocking the cradle for Morris Harvey 
College.” Whereupon, the treasurer of the church 
turned hurriedly through his ledger and replied: “Sir, 
according to my record you have rocked the cradle to 
the tune of four dollars during the past twelve months.” 

Yes, we've always had our critics and cranks. But 
along with them God has placed a few level-headed, 
solid people to hold up the hands of the men of the 
Frank W. Ball is the son of a Methodist circuit rider. His 
school days were spent mostly in one-room mountain schools; 
his high school diploma was earned through correspondence 
school. He works for the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad as a 
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The Myth of the Golden Past 
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cloth. I have yet to know of a church that didn’t have a 
few, today or yesterday. That didn’t come about by 
chance. 


One of our ministers, who served a charge in our 
hills, wanted to take a circuit nearer his home area. 
But the congregation didn’t want to let him go, they 
loved him so. He was getting $470 a year. He asked 
them if they loved him thirty dollars worth more. They 
didn’t. He left. And one of the pillars who loved him 
so much owned a large cattle farm and cleared $9,000 
a year—in 1913! He paid $30 a year into the church. 


**CHRISTIAN'’ GENEROSITY 


In another section there was one of those great re- 
vivals that you read about but seldom see. I have been 
through them, too. You sometimes wonder what has 
become of the converts by the time summer is gone. 
Anyway, the officers appointed an enthusiastic young 
convert to raise money for a $175 organ. It was a 
beauty. The lad rustled about among the men at the 
plant where he worked and got $100. He would go 
back and get the rest from the church easily. Three 
weeks later his enthusiasm had died. He had raised 
but $28 cash and pledges from the people among whom 
the revival had taken place. And many of them were 
in much better position financially than the unsaved 
men from whom the young man collected the hundred. 

I could give instances like this by the dozen, but here 
are just two more—too unbelievable to omit. 

Another old-time, sky blue revival was being held. 
After it was over, a young farmer went to the preacher 
to make a confession. He said that he made about 
$600 a year from his bean crop, to say nothing of his 
other cash crops, and had banked nearly all of it as he 
could get his living easily enough from the sod. He had 
some $9,000 in a nearby bank and was adding to it 
yearly. He was sitting pretty, but his conscience hurt. 
He and his wife agreed that they hadn’t been giving 
enough to the church. They were going to start 
doubling their portion. Instead of giving the customary 
fifty cents each yearly, they were going whole hog and 
give a dollar apiece. 

Here’s the other. A lot of older people can tell you 
of the terrible 1917-1918 winter. We children of the 
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parsonage would run from home to school, the store, 
or the church, and back again, to keep from freezing 
en route. The coldest day of this century was the Sun- 
day before Christmas, 1917. 

My mother and a few other women of the church 
had braved the elements to gather in a few dollars to 
add to their own for a Christmas treat for the children. 
Several had refused to give, including the town’s lone 
merchant, from whom they had to buy the candy at 
full price. He needed that profit to add to the $100,000 
estate that was already his. Neither he nor his wife 
ever darkened a church door. His children went oc- 
casionally—with a penny each. 

But the Sunday the treat was to be given out, the 
wife and three of her four children braved the 20- 
below zero cold to an unheated church to garner 
four sacks of that precious candy the head of the house 
had sold the good ladies of the church the day before. 

Did you ever drive through the country, especially 
the hill country, and wonder why various church build- 
ings were located so inconv eniently? I'll tell you. Every- 
time members decided to build a church, there was 
always some old codger who couldn’t give any money 
but would gladly donate the land. The rest of them 
took his scraggly mountainside site to save money or to 
keep from inheriting his wrath and his family's for the 
next 40 years for turning it down. And there was 
always that clause in the deed: should the land ever be 
used for anything other than a church building, it was to 
revert to the heirs of the donor—for a pasture for goats. 

Considering these facts, one does oftentimes wonder 
how there could be any revivals in those days. 

I knew an old German farmer wiso loaded up his 
jolt wagon every Sunday morning and took a dozen or 
more of his neighbors to church. He gathered his family 
around him three times daily for family prayer. And 
he let ministers have a choice piece of bottom land free. 

I knew a faithful spinster who worked untiringly 
with the youth, directing them in whatever affairs of 
religion they would take part. I knew a lady pianist 
who had sat on the same stool for 40 years hardly miss- 
ing a Sunday. I’ve known business men and profes- 
sional men of the old era plunk down many a dollar 
on the barrelhead that they might have spent well on 
their families. I knew one lady who drove seven miles 
round trip to and from church in an open buggy every 
Sunday morning, hauling her three younger children 
with her and letting the two older walk behind. She 
attended every service of a three-week revival meeting 
in weather that hovered around zero. 

I knew an aged mother who fasted and prayed in our 
mountains telling God she wouldn’t eat any more until 
people were saved in a revival going on that had come 
to a stalemate in the community. The miracle hap- 


pened. God didn’t let her down. 
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I knew a school teacher and a doctor who just about 
financed the parsonage at one point releasing dad from 
his regular duties in order that he might travel through 
our valley praying with the parents whose sons were 
leaving for army camps during World War I, and the 
hundreds who lay sick and dying during the ‘afienene 
epidemic that followed. 

Yes, there have been pillars of the church down 
through the ages. But the sanctity of the church of your 
grandfather's day, as a whole, was no greater than that 
of the church today. In most instances, admittedly, they 
worshiped with a lot more zeal and boisterousness; but 
there was often no missionary spirit, no movement 
reaching beyond the horizon. There was little, if any, 
youth organization. There was only skeletal church 
organization in any except the urban sections as com- 
pared with our great church mechanism of the present. 
The machinery that keeps the church movement orderly 
today wouldn’t have operated 50 years ago. There was 
not the necessary motivation. 

We didn’t have stately brick churches prominently 
situated. We had little frame buildings on hillsides or 
side streets. Go out into the rural sections of our coun- 
try and you'll see the evidence. 


THE GREAT DRAMA 


Young man, young woman, you are living in the great- 
est age of church history. You have a part, a very 
vital part, to play in this great religious drama. Yours 
is one of inspiration to the older members. Yours is one 
of accomplishment, of opportunity, of achievement. 
Your voice is heard in our conferences, a thing virtually 
unheard of when your grandpa was young. 

Collections toward the great undertakings of the 
church were unknown and undreamed of, even in pro- 
portion to the times, when I was in knee pants. The 
funds for the building of $100,000 churches, pensions 
for aged ministers, insurance policies for them in case 
they die in harness, and various other funds of the 
church were nonexistent or had little force if they did 
exist. You have had a part in building this great organi- 
zation we call the church. Don’t let anybody kid you. 

The children of the parsonage were not always re- 
spected as they are today. Let the old timers say what 
they will. The minister’s kids wore cast-off clothing 
and ate what wouldn't sell in the market place. I 
bought the first overshoes and overcoat I ever owned 
with money I made by working in the coal mines. I 
thought those things were luxuries for the rich people, 
people like those who sold mother the Christmas candy, 
then came next day with hands outstretched wanting 
part of it back. 

Son or daughter of the parsonage or manse, rejoice 
and be exceedingly glad. You are living in one of the 
best days in church history. END 
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The Revelation of Christ's Glory 


First in a series of four articles on 


the Christian Hope and the Millenmum 


GEORGE ELDON LADD 


Bere of the millennium or of any theme of 
biblical prophecy require a humble approach. The 
prophetic word is a lamp shining in the darkness until 
the day dawns and the full light of God’s accomplished 
purpose breaks upon us (II Pet. 1:19). Prophecy is a 
light to keep men in the Way through the darkness 
of This Age until the light of Christ’s coming dispels 
the darkness forever. This suggests that we should not 
look to prophecy for pre-written history or for a blue- 
print of the future. Prophecy’s primary purpose is to 
give light for our present journey, not to satisfy our 
curiosity. Since we do not have the full light and our 
knowledge is admittedly partial (1 Cor. 13:12), we may 
not expect complete unity of interpretation among 
God's servants in prophetic truth. Paul himself asserts 
that while there is indeed “one faith,” full unity of the 
faith has not yet been attained (Eph. 4:4,13). There- 
fore, humility and charity in such study is more im- 
portant than perfect agreement. Furthermore, the 
existence of unsolved problems should be no embarrass- 
ment to any interpretation. 

Nevertheless, God’s Word does speak about the 
future, and we are justified, indeed, required to attempt 
to understand and to interpret the prophetic outlook of 
Scripture. Redemption is uniformly viewed as incom- 
plete; and we must search Scripture to understand all 
about the completion of God’s redemptive purpose. 

The problems which cluster around the question of a 
millennium, so far as the New Testament is concerned, 
are theological, not exegetical. The millenarian who 
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accepts Augustine’s sound dictum that “the New is in 
the Old concealed while the Old is in the New re- 
vealed” may feel embarrassed by the paucity of New 
Testament teachings about this theme. Sound exegesis 
of Revelation 20 requires a millennial interpretation; 
and non-millennialists usually do not appeal so much to 
exegesis as to theological consistency for support of their 
position. They interpret such passages as Revelation 
20 in a non-millenarian way because they are convinced 
that the totality of New Testament truth has no room 
for an interregnum and that there is no alternative in 
view of the New Testament eschatology as a whole but 
to interpret Revelation spiritually. 

However, it is this author's conviction that not only 
exegesis, but also New Testament theology, require a 
millennial interregnum; for the millennium is the era of 
the revelation of Christ’s glory. 


THE TWO AGES 


Underlying biblical theology is the structure of the 
two ages: This Age and the Age to Come. Unfortu- 
nately, this fact has been obscured to three centuries 
of English speaking Bible students because the Author- 
ized Version incorrectly translates aion “world” instead 
of “age.” The two ages constitute the entire course of 
human existence (Matt. 12:32; Eph. 1:21). The tran- 
sition between the two ages is the second coming of 
Christ (Matt. 24:3), resurrection (Luke 20:35), and 
judgment (Matt. 13:40f.). So long as This Age lasts, 
evil—demonic, satanic evil—will plague human history. 
Such influence has God, the King of the Ages (I Tim. 
1:17), permitted Satan to exercise in This Age that 
he is called the god of This Age (II Cor. 4:4). This 
Age is evil (Gal. 1:4), characterized by sin and death. 

Only in the Age to Come will God’s people enter 
into the full experience of what is meant by eternal life 
(Mark 10:30; Matt. 25:31, 46). Only in the Age to 
Come will the full blessing of the kingdom of God 


become man’s possession. For the fact is that eternal 
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life and the kingdom of God (Mark 10:24.) both be- 
long to the Age to Come, not to This Age. 

On the basis of this so-called antithetical structure 
of the two ages, it can be argued that there is no room 
for an interregnum between This Age and the Age to 
Come. The New Testament, it is said, makes the sec- 
ond coming of Christ the dividing point between the 
ages. At his coming, we shall enter into the full enjoy- 
ment of the redemptive blessings of eternal life and the 
kingdom of God. The coming of Christ is the center of 
the New Testament expectation of the future. God's 
purposes will then be consummated; the Age to Come 
will then begin. 


FACING THE DIFFICULTIES 


Che difficulty with this apparently persuasive reasoning 
is that it proves too much; for in this same antithetical 
structure, both eternal life and the kingdom of God 
are exclusively future, not a present possession. Yet 
every Sunday School child knows that Jesus came to 
give men eternal life here and now; for he who believes 
on the Son has eternal life (John 3:36). Furthermore, 
the kingdom of God is something present which men 
enter by the new birth (John 3:3,5); the redeemed are 
already in the kingdom of God’s Son (Col. 1:13). 

Long ago, Professor Geerhardus Vos pointed out in 
his Pauline Eschatology that the great themes of re- 
demption—justification, the Holy Spirit, as well as 
eternal life and the kingdom of God—are “semi-eschato- 
logical” realities. That is, although they belong to the 
Age to Come, they have entered into human history 
through the incarnation and redemptive work of Christ. 
The redeemed man experiences in This Age, evil as it 
is, a bit of the life of the Age to Come. There is, in 
other words, an overl: apping > of the ages. The redeemed 
live “between the times’—in two ages at once. We may 
taste of the powers of the coming age (Heb. 6:5) and 
thereby be delivered from this present evil age (Gal. 
1:4), no longer being conformed to it even though we 
live in it (Rom. 12:2). 

Professor Vos correctly sketches this relationship by 
two overlapping lines on different levels. Therefore, 
although the Age to Come is future and begins with 
the coming of Christ in glory, this new age has already 
begun with the Incarnation—the coming of Christ in 
humility. The two ages have come together. However, 
it is important to note that many passages of Scripture 
make no reference to this fact. The Age to Come is 
usually viewed as altogether future, even though it is 
“spiritually” present. 

The millennium is a further stage in this overlap- 
ping of the ages. The Age to Come, which is now 
working secretly in This Age within the lives of God's 
people, will manifest itself in outward glory before the 
final inauguration of the Age to Come. The life of the 
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Age to Come will show itself more splendidly in this 
world before the final judgment falls and God brings 


the new heavens and the new earth. 
THEOLOGICAL NECESSITY 


The theological necessity for such a period is seen in 
I Corinthians 15:23-28. In the days of his flesh, Christ 
emptied himself, pouring himself out in humility even 
to the point of death. “But made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men: And being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross” (Phil. 
2:7-8). He is now exalted “Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name,” (Phil. 2:9) and seated at the 
right hand of God; but his glory does not appear to 
the world. This Age is still the evil age. Christ’s glory 
is known only to his people, but even they suffer and 
die. Christ’s rule is hidden from the world. He is in- 
deed now reigning in victory and enthroned with his 
Father (Rev. 3:21); but the world does not know it, for 
his reign has not been disclosed to the world. In fact, 
so far as the world is concerned, his reign is in a sense 
potential and not realized. “As it is, we do not yet see 
everything in subjection to him” (Heb. 2:8, RSV). 
Yet, “he must reign until he has put all his enemies 
under his feet” (I Cor. 15:25). His reign must become 
public in power and glory. The “reign of grace” must 
become a “reign of power.” 


THE AGE TO COME 


However, the Age to Come is not the age of Christ's 
reign; it is the age of the Father's glory. First Corinthi- 
ans 15:21-24 designates three stages in God’s redemp- 
tive purpose. First is the resurrection of Christ, the 
first fruits of the resurrection (vv. 21, 23). Then will 
occur the resurrection of those who are Christ’s at his 
coming. “After that (the literal meaning of the Greek 
particle) comes the end, when he delivers the kingdom 
to God the Father” (v. 24). Here is the third stage, 
which is the Age to Come. Then, “the Son himself 
will also be subjected to him who put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all” Cvs. 28). 

The Age to Come after “The End” is the age of the 
Father's all-encompassing dominion. The Church age 
—the era between the Resurrection and the Parousia—is 
the age of the Son’s hidden rule. The millennium will 
be the age of the manifestation of Christ's glory when 
the sovereignty, which he now possesses but does not 
manifest, and which he will give over to the Father in 
the Age to Come, will be manifested in glory in the 
world. God yet has a glorious destiny for the race which 
will be accomplished by the Son when he comes to 
reign in glory. END 
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Orthodoxy and Ecumenism 


EDWARD JOHN CARNELL 


A the risk of being excessively negative, I shall try 
to show why orthodoxy finds it difficult to co- 
operate with the National and World Councils of 
Churches. The ethos of orthodoxy is seldom sympa- 
thetically understood. Critics tend to judge it by its 
worst, rather than by its best, elements. 

Were I to name the criterion that inspires the best 
elements in orthodoxy, it would be the following: The 
visible unity of Christendom is an ideal which simul- 
taneously inspires and judges the real. Just as we strive 
for sinless perfection, though we shall never reach it, 
so we strive for the equally valid, though equally elu- 
sive, ideal of visible unity. If a person imagines that 
the ideal can be realized in history, he betrays his own 
want of education. Either the terms ot the ideal are 
underestimated or the possibilities of the real are over- 
estimated. Since original sin tinctures the entire human 
enterprise, man’s quest for unity is never a purely vir- 
tuous undertaking. Organizational security is partly a 
status symbol of pride and an outlet for will to power. 

I am not saying that orthodoxy succeeds in applying 
its own principles. I only say that, in its finest mo- 
ments, it evaluates the possibilities of Christian unity by 
what theologians call the “polar method.” The ideal 
and the real must be kept in delicate balance. 


I 


While orthodoxy may err in its conviction—and | 
want to stress this possibility—it nevertheless believes 
that the ecumenical movement is plying a course which 
overlooks the effect of original sin or collective human 
efforts. And this oversight traces back to a rather loose 
handling of the Word of God. Let me establish this 
by reviewing the kind of argument that appeals to the 
orthodox mind. 

Christian unity is deceptively simple. Even a junior 
in seminary can define it. It is a fellowship of those 
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who are spiritually joined with Christ in his life, death, 
and resurrection. “For by one Spirit we were all bap- 
tized into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free— 
and all were made to drink of one Spirit” (1 Cor. 12:13 
RSV ). But if the definition of Christian unity is simple, 
its application is not. We unite when we sing the Te 
Deum, “We praise thee, O God,” but we divide when 
we spell out the theology of this hymn. Our theology 
is never systematic, and unsystematic theology spawns 
disunity. This can be abundantly illustrated from the 
pages of church history, but I shall confine myself to 
two striking examples. 

Luther and Zwingli tried to unite the Protestant 
cause, but “a different spirit” hindered them. Since 
they could not agree on the theology of the Eucharist, 
division was unavoidable. And after centuries of theo- 
logical debate, the Lutheran and Reformed efforts are 
no nearer union than on the eve of the Marburg Con- 
ference. 

A similar difficulty frustrated the Reformed cause. 
Baptists contend that public profession of faith precedes 
the rite of baptism, while Presbyterians contend that 
covenant infants form an exception to this rule. Classi- 
cal Baptist divines (John Gill, Abraham Booth, etc.) 
and classical Presbyterian divines (William Cunning- 
ham, B. B. Warfield, etc.) exhibit equal powers of 
critical acumen and personal piety. But apparently 
something more than this is required to exegete the 
fine points in the Bible. This is why the threat of 
division, like the poor, is with us always. 

There is only one way to defeat this, and that is by 
making unity a higher virtue than truth. Romanism 
aptly illustrates the technique. Roman apologists cite 
our fragmented efforts as palpable proof that the Refor 
mation principle defeats itself. But it should be ob- 
served that Roman apologists never tell us how the 
Vatican eliminates the threat of disunity. And there 
is good reason for this concealment, for if Roman 
strategy were really understood, the Catholic cause 
would fall into considerable disrepute. 

The Vatican eliminates the threat of disunity by 
eliminating religious liberty. Unless a Roman Catholic 
surrenders his judgment to the Pope, he is excommuni- 
cated. But this species of unity holds no attraction to 
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one who believes that man is made in the image of 
God and that freedom of inquiry is an indefeasible 
prerogative. Furthermore, Roman security is specious. 
A man must exercise religious liberty to evaluate a sys- 
tem which nullifies religious liberty. Before one can 
surrender his judgment to the Pope, and thus be safe, 
he must use his own fallible judgment to assure himself 
that the Pope is infallible. The complex criteria of 
verification must then be faced. Thus, if we trace 
Catholic confidence back far enough, it rests on the 
same peril of private judgment that led the Reformers 
to conclude that the Pope is not infallible. Where, 
then, is the Roman advantage? Orthodoxy fails to see 
any. 

The Reformers had one goal in view, and that was 
to coax Roman theology into conformity with biblical 
truth. But Rome promptly answered by banishing the 
Reformers. This means that the genesis of our divisions 
traces back to the medieval Church itself. Instead of 
meeting the Reformers on exegetical grounds, as Christ 
and the apostles met the Jews, Rome hurled barbed 
epithets of heresy and schism. The Reformers were 
given the curt option of either submitting to the tradi- 
tion of the Church or of being excommunicated. To 
men of powerful Christian convictions, of course, this 
was not a live option at all. And Luther promptly 
showed his contempt by burning the papal bull. 


II 


Orthodoxy believes that the National and World 
Councils of Churches defend a position which is strik- 
ingly similar to that of Romanism. This is an audacious 
assertion, to be sure, but it rests on the solidest kind 
of evidence. 

The Protestant principle received its first clarification 
in the Leipzig Disputation of 1519. When Luther said 
that the Council of Constance erred in condemning 
John Huss, it was plain to Eck, and Luther soon saw 
it, that two incompatible criteria were vying for pri- 
macy. Luther claimed the right of religious liberty, 
while Eck replied that this was one right Luther did 
not have. Since God has deposited the whole counsel 
of his will in the church diffusive, ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion cannot be challenged by the opinion of an indi- 
vidual. 

But Luther stood his ground. He knew thai if a 
man surrenders his right to interpret Scripture accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, whatever else re- 
mains is of very small account. No wonder Carlyle 
called Luther’s stand at Worms the greatest moment 
in the modern history of man. Luther thundered: “Un- 
less 1 am persuaded by testimonies from Scripture or 
clear arguments,—for by themselves, I believe neither 
pope nor council—I stand convinced by the Holy Scrip- 
tures adduced by myself and my conscience is bound 
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up in God’s Word. Retract I do not and will not, for 
to do anything against conscience is unsafe and dan- 
gerous. Here I stand. I can do no otherwise. God hel 
me. Amen” (Translation by David S. Schaff). 

If the Reformation has done nothing else, it has clari- 
fied what is perhaps the most important theological 
question in this or any other age. Do we find the truth 
by submitting to the church, or do we find the church 
by submitting to the truth? Rome defends the first 
possibility, while the Reformers defend the second. 
But a choice must be made; the option is forced. Rome 
contends that the truth is where the church is, while 
the Reformers contend that the church is where the 
truth is. 

If Rome is right, we have only one course before us, 
and that is to recant our Reformation heritage and 
return with haste to the papal fold. We cannot plead 
indefectible ignorance. Moreover, Romanism boasts a 
consummate order of visible unity. To create a Prot- 
estant counterpart would be a very foolish expedient. 

But if Rome is wrong, then it seems to orthodoxy 
that Protestants ought to have the moral courage and 
the intellectual honesty to live by their own principles. 
The moment we defend man’s right to bind his 
conscience by a free and open study of Scripture, we 
are on Reformation soil and divisions in the church are 
both natural and necessary. 

To say this, however, does not mean that divisions 
are either desirable or good. Such an outcome would 
offend the biblical ideal. To speak of spiritual unity 
without visible unity, what is this but to utter a con- 
tradiction? If a family will not live together, it is not a 
family at all. I now mean to say, even as I shall con- 
tinue to mean to say, that divisions in the church are 
evil. As long as a single believer is outside the fellow- 
ship, love is incomplete. 

To develop the problem more fully, let us return to 
Martin Luther and the problem of tragic moral choices. 
A choice is tragic, and thus invites admiration, when 
circumstances force one to decide between levels of 
good. Tragic moral choices are always difficult to make, 
for they entail a compromise between the ideal and the 
real. Protestants should remember that the great schism 
in Western Christianity was the direct fruit of a tragic 
moral choice. Otherwise they will overestimate the 
possibilities of human virtue. 

Martin Luther did not want to disturb the visible 
unity of Christendom. But he did not see how such a 
disturbance could be avoided, for the gospel of Rome 
and the gospel of Scripture were different gospels. 
A tragic moral choice had to be made. Luther had 
to decide between a united church that taught error 
and a divided church that at least allowed for the 
possibility of truth. And being bound by the Word 
of God, he threw himself on the higher alternative. 
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When a decision + «st be made between unity and 
truth, unity must y.eld to truth; for it is better to be 
divided by truth than to be united by error. We test 
the church by truth, not truth by the church. The 
apostles judged the Christian community by the norm 
of divine revelation. 

Each generation must make this same tragic moral 
choice—and not only once, but again and again. If we 
want the comfort of the Christian gospel, we must ac- 
cept the distress of a divided church. When men are 
free to unite in Christ, they are also free to divide in 
Christ. Religious liberty brings dissension, and dis- 
sension brings disunity. “For there must be factions 
among you in order that those who are genuine among 
you may be recognized” (I Cor. 11:19, RSV). If we 
remove the threat of factions, we corrupt the very 
matrix of evangelical confrontation. 

Sincere and unavoidable divisions should excite a 
sense of honor, not shame, in us. Milton wisely ob- 
serves, “It is written that the Coat of our Saviour was 
without seame: whence some would infer that there 
should be no division in the Church of Christ. It should 
be so indeed; Yet seams in the same cloath, neither 
hurt the garment, nor misbecome it; and not only seams, 
but Schisms will be while men are fallible” COf True 
Religion, Heresie, Schism and Toleration, in Works of 
John Milton, Columbia University Press, Vol. 6, pp. 
176-177). An unfettered gospel is the important thing. 

Whenever orthodoxy ponders the goals of the ecu- 
menical movement, it feels that the issue of the Refor- 
mation must be raised all over again. Rome says that 
truth is decided by the church. And judging by the 
rising tide of Protestant ecclesiasticism, the Roman 
position is attracting a legion of new converts. The 
ecumenical movement sees the evil in disunity, and for 
this it must be praised. But it does not see the evil in 
untruth, and for this it must be criticized. Whether in 
Rome, Amsterdam, or Moscow, it makes no difference; 
truth still ranks above unity. 

There is only one live heresy in the eyes of the 
National and World Councils of Churches, and that 
is the heresy of not cooperating with the National and 
World Councils of Churches. If a person cooperates, 
his defection from the Word of God is relegated to a 
place of tertiary importance. But this is precisely the 
theological climate which forced the Reformation. 
Luther was a heretic because he dared to say that the 
church is where the truth is, and not the other way 


around. Orthodoxy is proud to take its stand with 
Luther. 


Il 


To make its position as attractive as possible, the 
ecumenical movement has reduced Christian commit- 
ment to what it believes is a decisive creedal minimum. 





The 1948 Amsterdam assertion says, “The Ecumenical 
Council is a union of Churches which accept our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” This is a praise- 
worthy confession, but it is not praiseworthy enough to 
suit orthodoxy, for ue only heresy it catches is uni- 
tarianism. The holes in the mesh are so wide that a 
sea of theological error can swim safely through. This 
proves that the ecumenical movement is more con 
cerned with unity than it is with truth. 

Furthermore, the Amsterdam assertion is in direct 
conflict with Scripture. “Not every one who says to me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but 
he who does the will of my father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. 7:21, RSV). This verse asserts that unless a 
confession of Christ's lordship is united with an evan 
gelical affection to do the will of God, it profits noth- 
ing. And where is the will of God, if not in the system 
of holy Scripture? 

The ecumenical movement ought to come to terms 
with the disturbing fact that at least one church exists 
which accepts our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior, but which promptly anathematizes those who 
defend religious liberty as part of God’s image in man. 
This is what makes ecumenical strategy so anomalous 
How can the Amsterdam assertion compose the differ- 
ences in Western Christianity, when it was not a cause 
of these differences in the first place? What the Re- 
formers knew, but what the ecumenical movement 
does not seem to know, is that the schism in Western 
Christianity cannot be mended until Rome acknowl- 
edges man’s right to bind his conscience by a free and 
open study of the Word of God. But this is a concession 
Rome will never make, for the very genius of her posi- 
tion rests on a negation of religious liberty. 

The practices of the ecumenical movement baffle 
orthodoxy. For example, what can. possibly be gained 
by extending olive branches of reconciliation to the 
papacy? These overtures are as embarrassing to Prot- 
estants as they are offensive to Catholics. Since Rome 
claims an absolute monopoly on grace and _ truth, 
it considers ecumenical overtures, however sincere, as 
nothing but loathsome evidences that the Protestant 
mutiny has not yet been crushed. Rome will not rest 
until it enjoys absolute ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It 
seems to me that the ecumenical movement ought to 
have the good sense to see this. 

When Protestants want unity so badly that they are 
embarrassed by the Reformation, they may want it so 
badly that they will end up surrendering their judg- 
ment to the Pope. They will have their coveted unity, 
to be sure, but at the price of the Word of God. 

Orthodoxy would like to entertain a more charitable 
attitude toward the ecumenical movement—and this 
irenic note should be taken in the best possible sense— 
but it is not sure how to go about the matter without 
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violating Scripture. Since the meaning of Christianity 
was normatively defined by Christ and the apostles, 
the course before us is clear. We must conform our 
conscience to truth. If there is an extra-biblical way 
to know the mind of God, orthodoxy has never heard 
of it. The Bible, and only the Bible, tells us how an 
offended God will dispose of a sinful world. 

When orthodoxy examines the Bible with an eye to 
truth, it confronts a series of doctrines which have 
equal authority to bind the conscience because they 
are delineated with equal power and lucidity—God as 
triune, God’s image in man, the federal headship of 
the first Adam, the fall of man, the federal headship 
of the last Adam, and Christ's virgin birth, humanity 
and deity, sinless life, miraculous works, substitutionary 
atonement, bodily resurrection, ascension into heaven, 
and glorious return. There is nothing esoteric about 
these doctrines. They are all open and plain. They are 
all carried by the rights of language. 

The Amsterdam assertion is included in the above 
doctrines. Orthodoxy rejoices over any testimony to 
the lordship of Christ. But because the ecumenical 
movement is content to select one doctrine out of a 
number that are delineated with equal power and 
lucidity, it betrays its indifference to the exegetical 
demands of the biblical system. And what is this but 
a return to the ethos of Romanism? 

For example, Christ's resurrection is of such im- 
portance that not only is Christian fellowship inconceiv- 
able apart from the empty tomb, but the very coherence 
of the Christian world view turns on the empirical 
validity of this one event. “If Christ has not been 
raised, then our preaching is in vain and your faith is 
in vain” (I Cor. 15:14, RSV). Deny that Christ de- 
feated death, and where is the good news? 

This is very clear. But apparently it is not clear 
enough, for the ecumenical movement extends a cordial 
welcome to open antagonists of the resurrection. 
Whether Christ conquered death is apparently not 
important. The important thing is that we all get 
together under one roof. And the ecumenical move- 
ment does not take this stand because of any textual 
difficulties in the Bible, for First Corinthians is uni- 
versally recognized as Pauline. 


IV 


If the visible unity of Christendom is ever realized, 
it will be a sad day for the Gospel. Just as democratic 
freedom is preserved by a prudential balance of social 
interests, so the freedom of the gospel is preserved 
by a prudential balance of ecclesiastical interests. Or- 
thodoxy is afraid that the ecumenical movement will 
upset the balance by taking too much power to itself. 

And there is a good reason for this fear. The 
National Council of Churches not only pretends to 
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speak for the whole of American Protestantism, but 
it thinks it is sufficiently virtuous to decide what re- 
ligious activity is of God and what is not. O. Walter 
Wagner writes in the August 22, 1956, issue of The 
Christian Century, “Gone are the days when the air- 
ways were a wide-open range for the denominational 
demagogue who could afford to buy time, or for the 
fundamentalist fringe group that used them to sell its 
divisive wares. Today, prevailingly, public service time 
is granted to the radio and television commission of 
the local council of churches.” This is most instructive 
strategy. The ecumenical movement takes away the 
prejudices of the demagogue and the anarchist, and 
in their place puts the prejudices of the ecumenical 
movement. It then caps its arrogance by calling this 
progress. The truth is that the right of religious liberty 
is being curtailed. When a single power controls re- 
ligious broadcasting, what is this but ecclesiastical 
tyranny? In an effort to restore a reasonable balance of 
power, orthodoxy has had to create such counteragents 
as the National Religious Broadcasters and the Radio 
Commission. 

Because sinners use power as an outlet of pride, no 
part of Christendom can speak for all of Christendom. 
Whenever bands of union become too tight, religious 
liberty is threatened. Voltaire may have been wide of 
the mark at many points, but he knew enough about 
human depravity to hit the mark when judging the 
relation between pride, power, and ecclesiastical pre- 
tense. “If one religion only were allowed in England, 
the government would very possibly become arbitrary, 
if there were but two, the people would cut one an- 
other’s throats; but as there are such a multitude, they 
all live happy in peace” (Letters on the English, Letter 
VI, “On the Presbyterians”). 

Orthodoxy believes that every prudent means should 
be used to heal the divisions in the Christian church. 
But before one Protestant denomination joins with 
another, it must examine its own distinctives in the 
light of the Word of God. If the exegetical ground of 
these distinctives is no longer conclusive, overtures of 
union may be undertaken. But if Scripture affords no 
such release, separation must remain. Under no con- 
ditions should truth be subordinated to unity. We 
are saved by faith in Jesus Christ, not by works of 
the law—and especially not by the law that the church 
should be visibly united. Our divisions will continue 
to scandalize the natural man, but this should not un- 
hinge us. The message of the cross is also a scandal. 

At an earlier point I admitted that orthodoxy does not 
succeed in applying its own principles. I want to re- 
affirm this as I close. If the ecumenical movement 
tends to upset the biblical balance from one side, ortho- 
doxy tends to upset it from the other. The ecumenical 
movement sees the perils (Cont'd on p. 24) 
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A LAYMAN and lis Faith 


**LET THE BABY DIE!’’ 


(Locate:) The Alpha State Medical 
Society 


(Occasion: ) Annual Banquet 


Conversation overheard at table: 
First Pediatrician: “Have any of the ba- 
bies, delivered by that upstart obstetrician, 
Dr. Graham, come your way?” 
Second Pediatrician: “Yes, and I'm com- 
pletely puzzled as to what to do. I never 
saw such a conglomeration. Why, some 
of these babies suck their thumbs, others 
seem confused, and others have awfully 
poor feeding habits.” 
Ist Ped.—“I know just how you feel. 
What burns me up is all the publicity 
this man gets; and he has written a num- 
ber of articles and books on obstetrics.” 
2nd Ped.—“Yes, a number of the infants 
| have seen haven’t been inoculated 
iyainst polio; in fact they have not been 
inoculated against any communicable dis- 
Cc ise,” 
Ist Ped.—“One reason I haven’t any use 
tor this fellow is that he thinks an obste- 
trician’s business is to deliver babies. He 
doesn’t carry them through to maturity.” 
2nd Ped.—“And you know, he’s so busy 
with obstetrics that he says little about 
public health, and I’ve never heard him 
make a pronouncement on the genocide 
pact or the United Nations.” 
Ist Ped.—“It’s embarrassing to have these 
infants come when you don’t like either 
the man or his methods. At the same 
time many men cooperating with Dr. 
Graham seem to be getting a tremendous 
number of new patients from his clinic.” 
2nd Ped. (In a low voice, glancing around 
the table to see if anyone is looking)— 
“You know, and you surely must not 
quote me or the Medical Society might 
kick me out, I have serious doubts about 
how babies are born. Or, whether they 
are born at all. I have some specimens 
in my office (pickled in formalin) and 
as I look at those jars sometimes I won- 
de: where they really came from and 
what they really are.” 
Ist Ped. (Also with a furtive look)—“I am 
glad to hear you say that, because I have 
come to reject the entire idea of babies 
being born. I believe they come into 
existence by a confusion of educational 
ectoplasm transplanted to a conglomera- 
tion of pseudo-scientific astigmatism. It 
is so utterly naive to hold the archaic 
view that they are born into the world 
as babes.” 


Internist: “Excuse me boys but my hear- 
ing aid is so acute I couldn’t help over- 
hearing your conversation. I am professor 
of dialectic medicine down at Miasma 
Medical College. I’m intrigued by your 
views because they're mine too. The 
basic problem is that man has lost his 
depth perception and has emerged 
through the back door of theoretical 
spatial orbitization. The plain tact is 
that we don’t know where we came from, 
where we are, or where we are going.” 
Ist and 2nd Ped. (In unison)—“You fas- 
cinate us with the profundity of your 
group hallucinations.” 
Internist: “Be sure you keep this quiet. 
So far only a few of us hold this advanced 
hypothesis. The man in the street might 
not understand and if the trustees of my 
school heard it they might become restive 
and ask some embarrassing questions.” 
Ist and 2nd Ped.—“We’re all in the same 
boat. Our patients would not understand 
either. In fact we do not understand 
ourselves. As for these infants “delivered” 
by Dr. Graham—let them die! But wait 
a minute; we don’t believe they were 
born in the first place . . . Wouldn’t it 
be nice if we really knew what we do 
believe?” 
+. s 

(Locale:) The City-Wide Ministerial 

Council 
(Occasion:) Monthly Meeting — Topic: 

“How to make the Far-Country 

more pleasant for the Prodigal” 


Conversation overheard in cloakroom: 
First Minister: “Have you had any of 
these people come to you from the Billy 
Graham Crusade?” 

Second Minister: “Yes, several, and I 
must say that I resent them. I never saw 
such a conglomeration. I talked to two 
who were utterly confused; they even 
asked me how to study the Bible.” 

Ist Min.—“I had the same experience. 
What burns me up is the publicity this 
man gets. And he has written several 
books and a number of articles on how 
to win men to Christ.” 

2nd Min.—“It exasperates me because he 
spends so much time talking about ‘sin’ 
and being ‘born again.’ Doesn’t he know 
that sin is merely an emotional reaction 
to the adverse conditions and circum- 
stances of life? He should certainly be 
aware of that fact.” 

Ist Min.—“I know, I know. And I get 


burned up because he seems to think the 
social order can only be changed when 
men’s hearts are changed. Why doesn’t 
he spend more time attacking the great 
social problems of our day?” 

2nd Min.—“One of my parishioners em- 
barrassed me the other day by suggesting 
that it is the place of us ministers to take 
these people and lead them on in the 
Christian life. Why doesn’t Graham send 
them to us as mature Christians?” 

Ist Min. CIn a low voice and with a 
hasty glance around )—“You know, and I 
don’t want to be quoted because some 
wouldn’t understand, I just don’t have 
any truck with this talk about being 
‘born again.’ A lot of people in my 
church certainly haven’t been born again, 
and I dislike archaic and childish ideas.” 
2nd Min.—“I surely am glad to hear you 
say that. I’ve felt that way a long time. 
The way to make Christians is to tell 
them about the divine spark within them, 
challenge them to follow the example of 
the carpenter of Galilee and be good.” 
Ist Min.—“Education is the secret. Get 
a good program started. Be careful about 
the Bible too. I’ve known people to go 
off their rockers reading the Bible.” 

2nd Min.—“We are so busy in our 
church we have no time to talk about sin 
and judgment. We've something more 
challenging to talk about.” 

Ist Min.—“Unfortunately you and I are 
in the minority now. But a lot of people 
like to hear us, it makes them feel good.” 
Professor: “Gentlemen, I was not eaves- 
dropping but I am deaf and I have been 
reading your lips. Congratulations! I am 
professor of Obscure Philosophy at Hu 
manist Divinity School. You must have 
been reading my books for you express 
my thoughts so clearly. I am glad you 
have freed yourselves from a theology 
which talks of sin and of God's holiness 
and justice. God is love and if we do 
our best we can leave the rest to him.” 
Ist and 2nd Min.—“We are truly glad to 
meet you. Your depth of perception, 
your scholarship, your reasoning, your 
philosophy of life have fascinated us.” 
Professor: “I appreciate your attitude. 
But let me advise you to hold these views 
in confidence until more people hold 
them too. The other day I heard a 
crack-pot layman say the greatest hoax in 
America is to be found in those ministers 
who do not believe the Gospel they are 
supposed to minister. Such ideas are dan- 
gerous and those holding them should be 
silenced. If you cannot silence them make 
them look ridiculous.” 

Ist and 2nd Min.—“Just what shall we 
do with any who come to us from Gra- 
ham’s Crusade? They (Cont'd on p. 37 
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While some readers may regard any extensive discus- 
sion of the Creation-Evolution issue as unfortunately 
reawakening an old controversy, the fact remains that 
this debate really has not been decisively settled. 

Orthodox religion has doubtless lost a great deal 
of prestige and influence while respect for science has 
soared in the decades since Darwin. Science owes its 
popularity and power over modern life, however, to 
much more than an evolutionary creed, even as man’s 
natural antipathy to Christianity assuredly runs deeper 
than its doctrine of origins. 

If some Christian scholars have become mute in the 
face of scientism—hoping by calculated silence on the 
subject of origins to gain recognition for Christianity 
as a religion of redemption, while not questioning 
scientific views of beginnings except to fortify them 
with the flavor of theism—little evidence exists that 
success has crowned this strategic maneuver. Indeed, 
only an insipid version of Christianity has little to 
say about the nature of the universe. And few scientists 
will long remain content to store religious and scientific 
views in isolated compartments of the mind without 
sooner or later making one accountable to the other. 
The communist philosophy exemplifies this insistent 
demand for an integrated view of life and existence, 
elaborating naturalism as an all-decisive principle. 

Not a few scientists in the West, while not totali- 
tarian in their sympathies, now urge that the West, 
from the standpoint of omnicompetent scientism, wage 
decisive war against supernaturalism and exalt the 
naturalistic creed with full force. The uncritical iden- 
tification of a naturalistic world view with pure science 
is found in many great centers of learning. G. C. Simp- 
son of Columbia University announces: “Although 
many details remain to be worked out, it is already 
evident that all the objective phenomena of the his- 
tory of life can be explained by purely materialistic 
factors’ (The Meaning of Evolution, 4th ed., New 
Haven, 1950, p. 343). 

Indeed, the initiative in keeping alive the Creation- 
Evolution controversy long ago passed to the scientific 
naturalists. Some have been calling insistently for an 
end to supernaturalistic religion and morality. 

If the Christian revelation is to serve again as a 
frame for the integration of all the experiences of life, 
the concerns of science in this century after Darwin 
must be faced with new concern. Many orthodox 
Christian writers today strain for acceptable points of 
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contact while minimizing differences with evolutionary 
theory. Only fundamentalist popularizers seem any 
longer to brandish sword and flame in the debate, all 
too often waging their campaign on a disadvantageous 
front, refusing to render homage where homage is due, 
and little disposed to admit the errors of orthodox 
apologetics. . 

It is too late for Christian scholars to assail scientific 
speculations without candidly conceding—as Gordon H. 
Clark does in “A Fresh Look at the Hypothesis of Evo- 
lution” elsewhere in this issue—that even the most 
devout apologists for evangelical Christianity since 
Darwin's day have themselves often intruded specula- 
tions of one sort or another into expositions of the uni- 
verse, professedly from the standpoint of the Bible. 
To the detriment of the Christian movement, the dis- 
cussion between Christianity and science was seriously 
hampered in a number of respects through excessive 
claims made by leading religious spokesmen, whose 
views gained the support and enthusiasm of the faithful. 

Most conspicuous is the doctrine of the absolute 
fixity of species. Dogmatic pronouncements over the 
origin and recency of man also contributed a measure 
of tension. The definition of miracle enlarged the area 
of misunderstanding. The situation a century after 
Darwin is so unstable that comprehensive study of 
God’s relation to the world and the exhibition of a 
Christian philosophy of science remain the great Protes- 
tant imperatives of our age. 

Evangelical expositors erred when they unhesitatingly 
equated the graded kinds of life affirmed in Genesis 
with the biological species schematized by contempo- 
rary science. The English biologist John Ray (1628- 
1705) had affirmed it “probable that all species origi- 
nated . . . because God created them all simultaneously 
in the beginning.” Linnaeus (1707-1778) also con- 
tended that the species now existing coincide numeri- 
cally with those originally created by God, although 
later studies prompted him to speak of constancy of 
genera rather than of species. In the controversy 
spawned by Darwin, fundamentalism championed the 
fixity of species, professedly on biblical grounds. Jan 
Lever, professor of Zoology at Free University, Am- 
sterdam, stresses in his recent book, Creation and Evo- 
lution (translated from the Dutch by Peter E. Berk- 
hout, Grand Rapids International Publications, 1958), 
that biological transmutation of species in the modern 
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scientific sense is empirically so firmly established that 
any proclamation to the contrary impugns the integrity 
of science and reflects on the intellectual respectability 
of religion. At the same time Dr. Lever scores the 
point that evangelical churches erroneously espoused 
the doctrine of fixity of species, not through their 
fidelity to the Bible, but rather, because they super- 
imposed upon the Genesis account a view current 
among early modern scientists. Lever points out that 
both ancient Greek and medieval thinkers held that 
nature is not constant. Even the realistic philosophy of 
the constancy of universals in the Middle Ages existed 
alongside the notion of spontaneous biological genera- 
tion of species. R. E. D. Clark likewise stresses that the 
doctrine of the fixity of species “was no part of the 
intellectual climate of the Middle Ages, and far less 
... an article of Christian faith” (Darwin: Before and 
After, p. 34), and notes that observational science 
originally supplied the considerations whereby the doc- 
trine became a religious dogma. By an irony of history, 
and while deriding liberal thinkers for their deference 
to scientism (of a later generation), fundamentalists 
canonized the scientism of an earlier generation. 

It would be less than fair, however, not to acknowl- 
edge that, by its insistence on fixity, fundamentalism 
at least saw clearly that in a Christian universe process 
has its limits, and that the Genesis account affirms the 
existence of divinely graded orders of life. Modern 
science has hardly established the inconstancy of kinds 
of life as a governing principle and, moreover, it is 
tossed by internal disagreement over the definition of 
species. Oswald Spengler’s comment on the paleonto- 
logical record, repeated elsewhere in this issue, has lost 
none of its force. @ 

The subversion of the Christian theology to specula- 
tive views borrowed from prevailing scientific theory 
is even more obvious when considering the subject of 
miracles. Almost the whole of Protestant theology in 
the first half of our century joined in the definition of 
miracle as an act of divine intervention, a “break- 
through” into the order of nature otherwise considered 
as a closed casual mechanism. But this formulation 
deferred objectionably to a view that allowed God to 
work only alongside and above nature. Sacrificed was 
the conception of nature, as by the Reformers in accord 
with the Bible, as an order of creation everywhere fully 
dependent on God. But unwary indebtedness to preva- 
lent scientific views of the universe as a mechanically 
uniform casual network involved Christian scholars in 
a burdensome and costly mortgage. 

The force of these considerations should be obvious. 
Deriving the essential content of a theology of revela- 
tion from the fashionable scientific views of the day— 
of today no less than yesterday—is a perilous pursuit. 


Unless science a century after Darwin has suddenly 
mounted a stage whereon its convictions are no longer 
subject to revision and reversal—so that scientific prog- 
ress has now become a thing of the past—we had best 
ready ourselves for novelty and surprise in the science 
of today and tomorrow. It remains risky for Christian 
theology to absolutize and finalize the present verdicts 
of empirical science, and foolhardv to baptize them 
with the authority of revelation. This is as true of the 
current indeterministic views of nature as of the older 
mechanical view. In fact, it is well to greet the whole 
range of scientific pronouncements with full respect for 
the revisionary ideal that science itself champions. One 
may find in the scientific outlook of the moment points 
of harmony with the biblical view of the universe, and 
doubtless a greater correlation is presently possible than 
was the case a generation ago. But one will be wise to 
recognize—whether dealing with the problem of mir- 
acle, or uniformity and change in nature, or even the 
antiquity of man and his relation to the other creatures 
—that any absolute determination of the meaning of 
Genesis by an invocation of the dominant scientific 
view, rather than by exegesis, is likely to insure the 
scientist's disinterest in Genesis when scientific theory 
advances to its next terrain. 


The main service of Dr. Lever’s book (elsewhere we 
review it with a critical eye on theological questions it 
raises ) is its reiteration of the distinction between scien- 
tific data and speculation. If we were to believe certain 
of the most vocal philosophers of science, virtual una- 
nimity supports their own prejudiced reading of the 
data. Lever stresses the pervading influence upon scien- 
tific theory of the particular world view with which the 
scientist sets out, perhaps quite unconsciously, as his 
faith. And he notes that the Christian believer will 
always consider the unbeliever’s hypothesis to rest upon 
“a much more ‘miraculous’ faith than his own” (p. 
221). 

Lever faithfully reflects the presently existing di- 
visions among competent scientists over the interpreta- 
tion of their fields of observation. The confused state 
of present-day evolutionary speculation is perhaps no- 
where more objectively mirrored than by conflicting 
views over the origin of life, provoking the author's 
conclusion that “there are about as many hypotheses 
as there are authors. . . . One gets the impression that 
he is not acquiring knowledge about what actually hap- 
pened a billion years ago” (p. 51). Disagreement over 
the definition of species is today so extensive—and the 
division between the respective advocates of the de- 
scriptive-systematic, phylogenetic and genetic ap- 

roaches so insistent—that the unity of systematic bio- 
logical thinking is threatened and the conception of the 
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essence of living organic structures unsure (pp. 125 f.). 
The question of the antiquity of man is also shadowed 
by conflict. The debate turns on whether the relation 
between present-day man and animate forerunners is 
to be explored simply on an anatomical basis, or also 
on a functional and cultural basis (pp. 158 ff.). Lever’s 
personal opinion is that, despite the cardinal gaps still 
existing in scientific knowledge, the Christian need not 
have any objection to “the general hypothesis of a 
genetic ne of all living organisms, man not ex 
cluded” (p. 203), and he thinks man already oohee? 
upon the ene in the Pleistocene epoch 500,000 years 
ago. But he asserts also that “the opinion expressed at 
times, that it has been proved that man descended from 
anthropoids, lacks a scientific basis” (p. 157), and that 
not enough attention has been paid to the respects in 
which they differ (pp. 182 f.). 

Lever summarizes the data adduced by science in the 
century since Darwin as follows: 
It can be considered as definite that initially there were no 
living beings present on the earth, and that today no really 
new life originates. . . . Life must have made its appearance 

. at a definite moment or . . . period of time in the history 
of the earth. Records about this are entirely unknown to us. 

. Equally unknown to us is the first appearance of the phyla 
to be differentiated in the flora and fauna, as well as the mutual 
relation of these phyla. As far as the origin of the classes and 
other higher categories are concerned we are still largely in the 
dark, although here, in some instances, the indications are not 
entirely absent. Finally, the origin of man appears to be a 
much more complicated problem than was anticipated initially. 
The relation of the fossil hominid forms is strongly disputed. 
The criteria to determine what is a human being do not appear 
to lie in the sphere of the fossils. The only thing about which 
we are sure is that the species are not fixed, and that in the 
past they have changed to an important extent. Some mech- 
anisms that play a part in these changes are known to us... 


Cpp- 201 £.). 


We are tempted only to comment that if Genesis tells 
us little about origins, modern science appears to tell us 
even less. - 

That is not to deny the magnificent contribution of 
science to our know ledge of the intricate behavior of 
the universe. Whoever closes his eyes to that contribu- 
tion does so, of course, by the denial of his own moderm- 
ity. But the fact remains that the great truths of the 
biblical creation narrative retain their validity for our 
scientific era, and that the twentieth century is in dire 
moral and spiritual straits for having neglected them. 
If we may borrow words from the chapter on “Science 
and Religion” in the volume Contemporary Evangelical 
Thought (Channel Press, 1957), some of the relevant 
truths of the Genesis account are: “that a sovereign, 
personal, ethical God is the voluntary creator of the 
space-time universe; that God created ex nihilo by di- 
vine fiat; that the stages of creation reflect an orderly 
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rational sequence; that there are divinely graded levels 
of life; that man is distinguished from the animals by a 
superior origin and dignity; that the human race is a 
unity in Adam; that man was divinely assigned the 
vocation of conforming the created world to the service 
of the will of God; that the whole creation is a provi- 
dential and teleological order. . . .” The larger New 
Testament disclosure reveals “that the word of creation 
is no mere instrumental word, but rather a personal 
Nord, the Logos, who is the divine agent in creation; 
that this Logos permanently assumed human nature in 
Jesus Christ; that the God of creation and of revelation 
and of redemption and of sanctification and of judg- 
ment is one and the same God. .. .” If ever our dis- 
cordant culture is to recover a unified outlook on all 
life's experiences, it will be in the framework of this 
ideology. END 


COLLEGE CLASSROOMS 
AND THE GREAT ISSUES 


Throngs of students are readying baggage for another 
year of collegiate and university study. Many will be 
pressed—in classroom and chapel—to recognize that 
human destinies may be swiftly changed by some sig- 
nificant scientific breakthrough in our age of invention. 
How many, we wonder, will be driven to decision over 
the deeper ideological issue, the struggle of Christianity 
against the secular tide which threatens to inundate 
both East and West? 

In a recent chapel address on “Reason and Evangeli- 
cal Faith,” Dr. Tunis Romein, professor of philosophy 
at Erskine College, recalled that “higher education 
sponsored by one evangelical denomination or another 
has often been criticized for its easygoing scholarship.” 
He contrasts this with the Greek rational tradition of 
excellence in scholarship, and its emphasis that learn- 
ing can be pleasure only when it is preceded by some 
amount of pain. And he stresses that evangelically 
sponsored academic effort, which ought to surpass 
worldly standards of intellectual excellence, will be 
ignored if it does not meet those high standards. 

Erskine Review quotes Professor Romein’s pointed 
words: 

Now if the world rejects our academic activity because it is 
angry or disturbed, we can possibly consider such a reaction an 
indirect acknowledgment of an acceptable standard. But if the 
world simply ignores evangelical scholarship because of its 
lack of bite and challenge, we have reason to be disturbed 
about our Christian testimony in the field of learning. 

This observation applicable to the specific relationship of 
evangelical faith to the academic world may have a meaningful 
application to the wider relationship of evangelical faith to the 
world at large. The disturbing question is not whether the 
world rejects the evangelical message, but whether the world 
ignores it, because if this be so we are failing the evangelical 
tradition at the point where it ought to be strongest, namely 
in its power to challenge the world. END 
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Christ and the Coffee Cup 


WARNER A. HUTCHINSON 


I’ not the heart of American life the coffee cup? When 
most of us wake up in the morning, we rather feel 
the day more promising after a cupful of aromatic 
breakfast coffee. And the way many employees in busi- 
ness tell time, of course, is not so much by the clock 
on the wall as by the morning or afternoon coffee 
break. Even executives frequently make important 
transactions over a cup of coffee. And it is not un- 
common to see one lover gaze into the eyes of another 
while unsipped coffee cools. Students would flunk out 
of school without coffee, and the Navy would sink 
without coffee! 

But what does the coffee cup possibly have to do 
with Christ? Much indeed. For one thing, it is over 
coffee that so many people come together, quietly re- 
lax and talk of the doings of the day. It is there they 
deepen their friendships. Coffee and conversation just 
go together. When people in our rushed and imper- 
sonal America become desperately lonely, as they often 
do, they hunger to meet with someone in the deeper 
dimensions of life. They are tired of the breezy, 
shallow and superficial ways so well-known to all of 
us. And it is the simple, common coffee cup that can 
often provide just the setting in which one may open 
and share his inner life with a friend. Coffee means 
communion. 


COFFEE CUP EVANGELISM 


But again you ask, what has this to do with Jesus 
Christ? One of the deepest needs of the modern Amer- 
ican is the need for friendship and inter-personal com- 
munion. He has lost individual identity by becoming 
a unit in the “lonely crowd.” He has found himself an 
automation within the machinery of mass culture, and 
often it is over so small a thing as a coffee cup that he 
seeks to recapture his identity. To put it simply, he is 
open to friendship and responds appreciatively when 
someone will treat him as though he were important— 
just because he is. It is in this context that a Chris- 


Warner A. Hutchinson holds the B.A. degree from University 
of California at Los Angeles, where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and the B.D. degree from Fuller Theological Seminary. 
He has served as chaplain with the United States Navy and in 
the Spring assisted the Billy Graham Crusade in San Francisco. 


tian can be a friend. And it is in this friendship that 
Jesus Christ can be winsomely presented as Saviour 
and Friend. We might well call this “coffee cup evan- 
gelism.” 

Mass meetings, special preaching missions, Sunday 
evening evangelistic services, all have their place, and 
God has used them. But too often we count on them 
as the sole means of presenting the Good News. We 
have become convinced that only a few chosen ones 
can adequately tell of the love of Christ; only those who 
are professional evangelists, those who have seminary 
education, and those who are in “full-time” C hristian 
work can persuade the nonbeliever to entrust himself 
to the Saviour! We have quite forgotten that most of 
us everyday five-and-ten-cent-store Christians are ap- 
pointed by God as ministers of reconciliation. There 
are indeed those who have special gifts and ministries, 
such as teaching, pastoring, and evangelizing. But this 
does not cancel the commission God has given each of 
us to be an agent of reconciliation. 


A POINT OF CONTACT 


How then may we fulfill this special trust from God? 
First of all, by the earnest exercise of prayer. Then, 
by means of the coffee cup. Why not? Many of our 
non-Christian acquaintances (and I use the word ad- 
visedly)) never attend church. They would politely 
shun our attempts to get them to an evangelistic serv- 
ice. But they do drink coffee, and they hunger for 
friendship. Yet because they are not Christian we have 
not been friends to them, only acquaintances. We 
have looked upon them somewhat as impersonal “souls 
to be saved.” And we have not seen them as human 
beings with joys and sorrows and tensions and defeats 
and successes of which we share our common human- 
ity. Too often the Christian has failed to join the 
human race! 

Let us see the coffee cup, then, as a symbol of sincere, 
outgoing friendship to a non-Christian. Friendship 
may indeed be established and deepened over just a 
simple cup of coffee. A neighbor invited in mid-morn- 
ing, a schoolmate with another at a stop between 
classes, a business acquaintance and you at the coffee 
shop—these present unequaled opportunities for ex- 
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tending friendship and in God’s time for sharing quietly 
Jesus Christ. Sincere friendship is an almost certain 
way to gain the occasion of speaking about spiritual 
values in life and sharing the Lord’s Good News. 

Of course, there are other means to this: playing 
golf with a non-Christian friend; inviting him to din 
ner; out of thoughtfulness taking a forgotten trash 
can to the curb, or bringing in the wash of an absent 
neighbor before it rains; just a walk together or the 
sharing of a mutual interest. The list is endless. 

But a word of warning is necessary. People are not 
insensitive to inter-personal feelings, and they know 
almost intuitively whether the friendship offered is 
sincere and genuine, or whether it is calculated as a 
means to an end. Our love and friendship ought to be 
freely and uncalculatingly given, not a friendship-with 
a-price-tag—the tag being conversion. That is using 
people, treating them as things, and not loving them just 
because they are and because God loves them. The 


triendship of calculation is hypocrisy; the friendship 








of love and respect is a reflection of the love of God and 
may well be the wedge that God uses to open a friend’s 
heart to Christ. 


CORDIALITY AND GRACE 


We may not have the gift of teaching, nor of evan- 
gelism Cin the sense of prominent public evangelism), 
nor of pastoral administration. But we all do have the 
peerless gift of God’s love shed abroad in our hearts. 
[his is a spiritual gift that surpasses all others. And 
this kind of love, expressed in a pure and cordial friend- 
ship, is our most effective way of being an agent of 
reconciliation. All of us can be friends for Christ's 
sake. The lonesome face mirrored in the half-filled 
cup may be the symbol of a soul without another com- 
panion to lift life above a monologue. 

Christ and the coffee cup. Why not bring our 
Saviour into the very center of everyday American life 
as we drink coffee—and make friends—to the glory of 


the living God. END 





ORTHODOXY AND ECUMENISM 


Cont'd from p. 18) in a divided, but not in a 

united, church; while orthodoxy sees the perils in a 
united, but not a divided, church. The one error leads 
to tyranny, the other to anarchy. And the anarchy is 
no less reprehensible than the tyranny. Orthodoxy 
overlooks the work of sin in the separatist himself. 
Since the separatist does not belong to the National 
and World Councils of Churches, he thinks he is vir- 
tuous. This is a pathetic illusion, however, for status 
by negation is a far cry from affirmative righteousness. 
Orthodox doctrine, unsavored by orthodox love, profits 
nothing. As the apostle Paul stated so succinctly, “And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
love, | am nothing” (I Cor. 13:2). 

I am sorry about one thing. I am sorry that orthodoxy 
hesitates to take an active part in the modern dialogue 
about unity. I should think that the possession of 
truth would issue in a passionate desire to guide, rather 
than chide, the groping efforts of a tragically divided 
church. Failing in this nobler role, orthodoxy has 
merited its disrespect. 

What shall we say, then, is the nature of the unity 
we seek? It is a fellowship in Jesus Christ which is 
vitally united with the system of biblical truth. Fellow- 
ship is the flesh, while truth is the bones. Flesh without 
bones is flabby, while bones without flesh are dead. 


Together they make for organic unity. END 
24° 








Preacher in the Red 





HEART-WARMING 


ONE OF THE DEAR OLD LADIES in the congregation was in the 
habit of expressing her emotions during a sermon by shouting, 
“Praise the Lord, Hallelujah.” 

The pastor, unaccustomed to such demonstrations, became 
nervous and during a call at the home of the lady, after telling 
her that he appreciated her presence at the services, said, “I 
notice that you frequently become very emotional, and you 
express this emotion by shouting your praises to the Lord. I 
know that when you feel happy, you cannot keep from 
shouting, but for some reason this makes me almost forget 
what I am about to say. Suppose I make this bargain with 
you: if you contain yourself, and not shout from now until 
Christmas, I'll give you a pair of nice woolen blankets.” 

The lady agreed to this proposition, and all went well 
until just before Christmas, when, during a heart-warming 
sermon, she just could not contain herself, and suddenly 
shouted to the top of her voice, “Hallelujah, Praise the Lord, 
blankets or no blankets.”—E. M. Umpacun, Elizabethton, Tenn. 

For each report by a minister of the Gospel of an embarrassing 
moment in his life, Curistianrty Topay will pay $5 Cupon publi- 
cation). To be acceptable, anecdotes must narrate factually a 
personal experience, and must be previously unpublished. Contribu- 
tions should not exceed 250 alone should be typed double-spaced, 
and bear the writer's name and address. Upon acceptance, such 
contributions become the property of Curistianity Topay. 


Address letters to: Preacher in the Red, Curistianity Topay, 
Suite 1014 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 








FASHION GUIDE 


There is no better way to be different 
than to stay the same. Amish “plain 
dress” was once completely unobtrusive, 
but even Dior’s latest is less bizarre on 
Fifth Avenue. Those cutting the pat- 
terns for the zig-zag changes of fashion 
have this worked out. Everyone, especially 
every woman, wants to be different. She 
can’t bear to look like an ordinary wom- 
an. As soon as she returns from vacation, 
she must find a new fall wardrobe that 
will flatter her individuality. Of course, 
she doesn’t dream up a queer creation 
of her own. In fact, by studying the 
magazines, she has prepared herself for 
exactly what the better shops are offering. 

This has to be different, the same 
difference for everybody who wants to 
be different. Now to make the different 
women different, style creators seldom 
think of anything new and different. In 
fact, this would be a waste of time when 
there is so much old and different. There- 
fore, the difference to which no truly 
different woman is indifferent is some- 
times only different from the last differ- 
ence, and may be the very difference by 
which women who are not different differ 
from the different! This Empire style, 
for example. Surely there must be a few 
recluses, in crumbling mansions or private 
institutions, who have never given it up. 

The supreme act of courage is to stay 
with the difference after it is no longer 
different. Urge your wife to buy a sack 
at an absolute clearance, and wear it for 
three or four years. After all, aren’t you 
still wearing those bargain pink shirts? 

Unfortunately, style consciousness is 
not limited to the world of haute couture. 
Theological fashion seems equally potent, 
and appears to follow the same rick-rack 
pattern. Those weary of the new and 
different, can be overcome with a fashion- 
able rage for the old and different. Even 
a Neanderthal conservative is occasionally 
astonished at the authentic cut of the 
latest orlon bearskin. 

The toughest assignment is to ignore 
fashion for the sake of truth. The theo- 
logian who seeks to build on the achieve- 
ments of orthodox theologians of the last 
generation cannot boast even a modish 
bearskin. He must work in a pink shirt. 

EUTYCHUS 


SYMBOLISM AND DOGMATISM 


Can Mr. Freeman (July 21 issue) prove 
that any statement about anything is not 
symbolic? . . . Can he keep warm on a 
winter night with only the word “blanket” 
over him? . . . One does not have to 
swallow every statement that Dr. Tillich 
makes, but one is bound to be the poorer 
if he refuses to consider his frequently 
challenging and constructive thoughts. 
Dr. Tillich states his adventures in 
thought in a very dogmatic manner. A 
bit more humility might benefit him, and 
the same might help Mr. Freeman, and, 
indeed, all of us. 

Sacramento, Calif. Don Marty 
I speak as one who has been greatly 
helped by the thinking of Paul Tillich. 
I am certain he addresses himself to ques- 
tions that are actually there but which 
can easily be obscured by any of the sev- 
eral varieties of “Protestant” and Roman 
Catholic scholastic theologies current to- 
day which insist on a propositional Deity 
to worship, to swear by, and to use for 
whipping the rest of society into some 
kind of shape. Tillich braves psycholog- 
ical hazards that Jesuitical, Fundamental- 
istic, and “Power of Positive Thinking” 
expressions of “the will to believe” refuse 
to risk. Perhaps he himself should have 
a word in your journal, on the question 
as to which route is the more idolatrous 
and alien to the genius of the Christian 
movement. J. Srantey Bartow 
Westminster Foundation, Univ. of Ore. 
Eugene, Ore. 


When Freeman represents as Tillich’s 
own position the view that “experience 
is an inexhaustible source out of which 
new truths are continually taken” and 
that “the theologian ought to be open 
to experience which might go beyond 
Christian experience,” he completely 
overlooks the fact that in the discussion 
to which he refers (Systematic Theology, 
I, 45) Tillich himself is in reality con- 
cerned to reject any such view. As can 
be readily confirmed by . . . the context 
in which the statements that Freeman 
paraphrases occur, Tillich’s purpose in 
making them is actually descriptive—or, 
even better, polemical; for it is against 
precisely such a position as he thereby 


describes that he is concerned to set his 
own view of experience as a “medium” 
rather than as an independent source. 
So. Meth. Univ. Scnusertr M. OcpEn 
Perkins School of Theology 

Dallas, Tex. 


Your frantic support of reactionary reli- 
gion . . . only confirms Tillich’s judgment 
of some ¢ years ago, that much of American 
religious thinking is comfortably at an- 
chor in the backwaters of a hard-shelled 
and fundamentalistic supernaturalism— 
which he has called a “happy state of 
backwardness.” If openness to the eternal 
and to the future means anything in re- 
ligious thought and action Tillich is in 
the vanguard. S. WesLey Toat 
Christ Episcopal Church 

Tracy City, Tenn. 


One of our younger ministers . . . con- 
ducted . . . devotions. . . . He had given 
them Tillich. Even the wisest of preach- 
ers told me he didn’t know what he was 
talking about. . . . Yet Tillich gets all 
the space possible in your paper. . . . I 
want you to sense the deep, tragic needs 
of a baffled world, and give us food for 
. . our souls. 

Winnipeg, Man. A. R. Crace 
I am really delighted . . . you have taken 
Tillich’s Saturday Evening Post article 
(June 14 issue) and . . . have analyzed 
so competently and unsparingly his posi- 
tion. Dr. Bell’s article on the subject is 
superb. I was greatly impressed also by 
the article by David Freeman. 

Frank E. GAEBELEIN 
The Stony Brook School Headmaster 
Stony Brook, L. IL, N. Y. 


It was a very excellent criticism and cer- 
tainly needed. One cannot help but feel 
after reading Tillich that his whole ap- 
proach is just first century Gnosticism 
warmed over and given a twentieth cen- 
tury sauce. The Gnostics emphasized the 
idea of ‘ ‘depth” in their philosophy. In- 
deed, they were trying to give to New 
Testament Christianity a depth which 
they felt was missing. Unfortunately, 
they like Tillich, only succeeded in di- 
vesting the relation of God's saving act 
in Jesus Christ of historicity and therefore 
of relevance. The historic facts of the 
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Christian message have always been an 
offense to the intellectual who has not 
been humbled at the cross. It is tragic 
that Tillich’s position is often represented 
as being the only road by which modern 
man can travel if he wants to reach a 
mature faith. Your articles . . . certainly 
helped to show that Christian faith must 
be rooted and grounded in the historic 
acts of revelation where God in Christ 
has acted in time—for men and our eter- 
nal salvation. 

My prayer is that God will bless 
the whole ministry of the Church through 
the excellent and timely articles. . . 
Thornhill Presb. 


Thornhill, Ont. 


Carvin H. CHAMBERS 


Encamped along horizontal plane in exis- 
tential present 

Modern man’s predicament becomes quite 
evident 

Lost is the meaning of his life; no infinite 
concern 

Depth the dimension that’s been lost; for 
which we all should yearn. 


Depth is the victory! Depth is the vic- 
tory! 

O glorious victory of infinite concern. 

The banner over us is, “Go! directions 
without limit.” 

We'll tread on roads no saint has trod; 
world-space will not inhibit. 

Fair Science like a whirlwind’s breath 
makes all and us a tool 

While transitory life-concern completely 
does us fool. 


On every hand the foe we find drawn up 
in dread array. 

Literal defense of our symbols for us will 
lose the day. 

lhe truth of History’s healing power and 
power in personal life, 

Is plainly in symbolic sense and pure 
non-literal light. 


To him that hurts with hard questions; 
black raiment shall be given 

By angels he shall be well-known, at 
Harvard, if not heaven. 

\nalvsis, Existentialist with cube and 
plane and line 

Humility’s “learned ignorance” is still 
their name and sign. 

E. Lrywoop Branpis 


Chaplain 


Veterans Hosp. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 





By far the greatest service rendered by 
Freeman’s article. . . , particularly in quot- 
ing Tillich’s references to “the continuous 
self-surrender of Jesus who is Jesus to 


Jesus who is the Christ,” is to show how 
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really far from dead is that Gnosticism 
the early Church Fathers fought, and 
how much alive and energetic it still is, 
particularly in the dress of academic 
sophistication. 


Dongola, Ill. EpwARD JOHNSON 


. were han- 


dled in love and critical integrity. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Bitty J. Zeou1 
PROPER THRUST 


The thrust of . . . Prof. Cullmann’s. . . 
thesis (July 21 issue) may be in the 
proper direction, but can such of his 
quotations . . 


The references to Tillich . . 


. as the following be con- 
sidered as biblical? “He [Jesus] is now 
actually in the hands of God’s great ene- 
my [death]” (p. 5). But death is a judi- 
cial penalty inflicted by God and is there- 
fore man’s great enemy, not God's, “He 
[Jesus] can only conquer death . . . by 
betaking himself . . . to the sphere of 
.” Cp. 5). I have pur- 
posely condensed this to bring out the 
objectionable part, e.g. calling death the 
sphere of nothingness. Cullmann here 
implies, if he does not actually say, that 
Jesus’ death included the cessation of ex- 
istence for his soul. This is not only un- 
biblical, it is anti-biblical. “Death is not 
something natural, willed by God, . . . it 
its! & opposed to God” (p. 5). This 
smacks of a dualism that makes death 
practically, if not actually, as ultimate 
as God. “The soul is not immortal” (p. 
22). This statement agrees with Cull- 
mann’s thought as expressed in the above 
statements, but it is also simply not true. 
The biblical data describe death in the 
primary sense as separation of the soul 
from the body, and in the ultimate sense 
as separation of the complete personality 
from God, of which the former is but a 
portent. And in neither case does the 
soul lose its existence. 

Faith Presbyterian Raymonp O. Zorn 
Fawn Grove, Pa. 


‘nothingness’ . . 


Making a distinction between body and 
flesh is certainly a bizarre idea. . . . It is 
my humble opinion that if this is a sample 
of Fundamentalist scholarship, they 
should give it up altogether and confine 
themselves to the emotional side of re- 
ligion. Then Christianity will become 
an outgrowth of the old mystery religions 
with a modern setting. 

Reading, Pa. Samuet M. LePace 


I cannot agree that our Lord was afraid 
to die. If Dr. Cullmann had not omitted 
the last phrase of Hebrews 5:7, this verse 
would have refuted his statement concern- 
ing this matter. If Christ prayed that he 





might be spared from death, then he was 
not “heard.” I believe the only thing he 
feared was that the sins of the whole 
world which were beginning to weigh 
heavily upon him might crush out his life 
and prevent him going to the cross to 
accomplish our redemption. The fact that 
“his sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood” and that “there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven, strengthening 
him” would seem to allow for this inter- 
pretation. Herman H. Hazretr 
Simpson Bible College Dean 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Thank you for the stimulating article . . . 
by .. . Cullmann. I. . . appreciated his 
statement that sickness, although not nec- 
essarily the result of individual sin, is a 
result of “the sinful condition of the 
whole of humanity. Every healing is a 
partial resurrection, a partial victory of 
life over death. .. .” This is exactly what 
the exponents of divine healing from Drs. 
. A. B. Simpson . . . and A. J. Gordon 
down to the present have been saying. 
My ideal of a preacher is F. W. Robert- 
son of Brighton, and I consider Oral 
Roberts to be in the same class. 
R. Merepitu STEVENS 
Parkside Christian & Missionary Alliance 
Visalia, Calif. 


Cullmann’s vital point is that we have 

a sure and certain hope only because of 

the concrete fact of Christ’s resurrection 

—an . . . outstanding article . . . with 
. . essential soundness. 

Whitley Vicarage P. F. Hotpen 

Godalming, Surrey, England 


While reading Cullmann . . ., I was re- 
minded of a poem by John C. Cooper 
(July 7 issue). It would seem that Mr. 
Cooper would agree with the Socratic 
hope, as described by Dr. Cullmann, that 
“death is the soul’s great friend.” . . 
Cullmann’s Ingersoll Lecture is a good 
antidote to the frazzled ending of Mr. 
Cooper’s otherwise inspiring poem. . . . 
First Cong. Ch. Raymonp B. Wirsur 
Brewer, Maine 


ALCOHOL 


The July 7 issue contained some very 
good articles on the social aspects of the 
Gospel which many have a tendency to 
neglect. 

Solon, Maine 


Preston W. PENNELL 





The last few paragraphs in . . . Bainton’s 
article do little to mitigate against the 
oinophilic tones of the rest of the article. 
. .. Should the subtle invitation to “mod- 
erate” drinking be accepted by untaught 
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or mistaught people, then some of the re- 
sponsibility should be thrown on the 
shoulders of the writers who “practice 
and teach total abstinence,” but at the 
same time undermine the authority of 
God’s Word regarding the dangerous poi- 
son chemically known as ethyl alcohol. 


San Gabriel, Calif. L. W. Kinc 


The author, as he freely confesses . 
did not base his article on biblical precepts 
and examples. An habitual drinker could 
not have avoided them better. 

Chicago, Ill. Cuas. B. LeFevre 


Dr. Bainton . . . holds out a Bible which 
does not teach total abstinence . . . and a 
Christ who . . . dispensed alcoholic drinks 
at the wedding in Cana. History 
proves that Christians have never risen 
higher . . . than their concept of .. . 
Christ. . . Kenneto R. Maurer 
Evangelical Cong. School of Theol. 


Myerstown, Pa. 


| wonder if Dr. Bainton felt that there 
would not be among his readers any who 
would be so inconsistent with themselves 
as to read both his article in CurisTIANn- 
ity Topay on total abstinence, in which 
he seemed to endorse fully the non-liter- 
alist approach to biblical interpretation, 
and his more recent article in The Chris- 
tian Century on pacifism, in which he 
appears to be rather self-consciously em- 
barrassed about his own biblical literalism 
and legalism. “But if one cites a text one 
is promptly accused of legalism” (“Chris- 
tian Pacifism Reassessed,” The Christian 
Century, July 23, 1958, p. 848). In the 
article on abstinence he openly admits 
that his thesis is in direct contradiction 
to the precepts and practices of the early 
Church, but seeks to justify his position 
on grounds of deeper Christian princi- 
ples. In the article on pacifism he skips 
over principles and dwells more on the 
actual precepts and practices of the early 
Church. 

One is puzzled as to what is funda- 
mental in the celebrated professor's 
thought—biblical precepts, biblical prin- 
ciples or his own concepts. On the other 
hand, Professor Bainton may be the latest 
star to appear on the dialectical horizon. 
Judson College Eucrene H. Stocxstiii 
Marion, Ala. Dept. of Religion 


If it is true that the wine of Cana was 
fermented, then Jesus was doing exactly 
what Dr. Bainton suggests a stronger 
brother should not do for a weaker broth- 
er—placing before him the wherewithal 
to yield to temptation. 


Santa Rosa, Calif. Rosert HAMPEL 





Alcohol taken even in moderation pro- 
vides a degree of drunkenness. 
Shelton, Conn. Rosert Ericson 


The article by Dr. Bainton was especially 
helpful. 
River Falls, Wis. Artuur S. JoHNsoN 
WE WOULD LIKE PERMISSION TO RE- 
PRINT IN THE DAILY PAPERS YOUR ARTI- 
CLES ... ON “THE LIQUOR PROBLEMS” 
... “Torat ABSTINENCE AND BIBLICAL 
Principces,” “Liguor, LEGALITY, AND 
LICENSE” . . . AND TO QUOTE OR PRINT 
THE OTHER ARTICLES AS NEED MAY AR- 
RIVE. THE REASON FOR THIS REQUEST 
[1s] OUR CITY AND COUNTY ARE DRY AND 
THERE SEEMS TO BE SOME INDICATION 
OF AN EFFORT FOR A WET ELECTION. 
Paut C. Duncan 
First CurisTIAN CHURCH 
Grascow, Ky. 


Concerning the article by Mr. Wallace 
and the Temperance League: while it is 
expected by the churches that they shall 
follow the methods of the Anti-Saloon 
League whose chief purpose was to close 
up liquor outlets, they have retreated by 
substituting so-called education and have 
let down the churches. 

Townville, Pa. Lee Ravtreu Purprs 


Dr Jellema states, “Only 2 per cent of 
those who drink become alcoholics.” The 
latest issue of the Quarterly Journal of 
Alcohol Studies reports that in 1956 there 
were 5,015,000 alcoholics in the United 
States. . . . The Gallup Poll has recently 
made a survey resulting in the estimate 
that there are now about 57 million adults 
in the United States who use alcoholic 
beverages. . . . This would mean that the 
alcoholics constitute about 11 per cent of 
the present drinking population. . . 

Lewis C. BEercer 
Temperance League of Ohio State Supt. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The editorial on “The Alcohol Problem” 
is the best thing on that subject I have 
ever read. . . . The article just following, 
“Evangelism and the New Birth,” . . . 
dovetails into [it]. . . . The alcoholic must 
be born again before there can be any 
constructive work on emotional instability 
or personality weakness. 

Tuetma W. Locan 
Presbyterian Junior College 
Maxton, N. C. 


I wish to commend you on an excellent 
presentation of a very serious problem 
that the pulpits of the land seem to have 
ignored for years. I’m 70 and can’t recall 





when I last heard a preacher even men- 
tion the subject. 
Pasadena, Calif. L. B. SmrrHers 
I would like . . . copies for parish distribu- 
tion. Preston S. HinpEerkKs 
First Congregational Church 

Iowa Falls, Iowa 


I feel . . . there is only one way to arrest 
the spread of alcoholism; . . . spread the 
word not to take the first drink. 

Winchester, Mass. J. F. Frrzsimmons 


I enjoyed reading every word. . . . Every 
Christian should be active in the cause of 
total abstinence. 


Coronado, Calif. Mary Lewis REED 


Your series of articles . . . is the most 
helpful I have ever read. 

Lester M. Utz 
Emanuel’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It is heartening to us to see items given 
to such a serious problem as alcoholism by 
a publication such as yours. 

Atuison C. Brown 
Arkansas Commission on Alcoholism 


Little Rock, Ark. 
CONGREGATIONAL POLITY 


In your July 21 issue appeared a state- 
ment by Dr. Truman Douglass which is 
an insult to all churches and ministers 
who do not believe that organic union 
is the only expression of the ecumenical 
movement, and therefore wish to remain 
outside the “United” Church of Christ. 
Congregationalists, from the days of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, have never supported 
Dr. Douglass’ “legal principle of ‘obedi- 
ence and support to the will of the major- 
ity,” for under our system of church 
polity each local congregation is in com- 
plete charge of its own affairs. We re- 
main a fellowship rather than a national 
denomination, and a much greater num- 
ber of churches than the General Council 
admits have taken their stand in favor of 
the continuation of our fellowship of free 
and autonomous congregations, answer- 
able only to the guiding power of the 
Holy Spirit in our midst. I would like to 
ask Dr. Douglass how many churches 
have taken positive action to merge with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
The General Council takes far too much 
for granted when it approves recent news- 
paper releases claiming that all Congre- 
gational churches and ministers support 
this hybrid union. 

First Cong. Church Artuur W. TiFFEN 
Tarentum, Pa. 
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Christiamty im the World Today 


JOIN WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, RUSSIAN PRELATE URGES 





WCC and Russian Orthodox Church representatives at Utrecht. Left to right: Dr. F. C. Fry, Metropolitan James of Melita, Dr. 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the Archbishop of Smolensk, Metropolitan Nikolai of Kroetitsky and Colomna, Mr. A. Buevsky. 


“I will report to the 
Council.” 

The speaker, according to Religious News Service, was Metropolitan Nikolai, 
second-ranking leader of the Moscow Patriarchate, who had just met for two days 
with top WCC officials at Utrecht, The Netherlands. 

The metropolitan’s declaration represented the most significant development thus 
far toward possible Russian Orthodox Church membership in the WCC. 


“We cannot express a firm decision on joining the World Council of Churches,” 
Metropolitan Nikolai was quoted as saying. 


Soviet churches, recommending that they join the World 


“We can only say the next stage will 
be one of consultation with Soviet church leaders.” 

A joint statement issued after the meeting said the Russian delegation would 
report to the Moscow patriarch and synod that it was in “a spirit of full sympathy 
with the fundamental principles of the ecumenical movement. 

The Soviet delegates, the statement added, will also report favorably on the con 
ference to other autonomous Eastern European Orthodox churches which, like the 
Russian body, refused to join the WCC when it was formed at Amsterdam in 1948. 

The Utrecht conference was the first official meeting between leaders of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and the WCC, which was represented by General Sec- 
retary W. A. Visser 't Hooft, Central Committee Chairman Franklin Clark Fry, and 
Greek Orthodox Metropolitan James of Melita, a member of the Central Committee. 

Metropolitan Nikolai said the conference provided “undoubtedly a good basis 
for future contacts” between the Russian Orthodox Church and WCC leaders. He 
was accompanied to the meeting by Archbishop Michael of Smolensk and Mr. Alexis 
Buevsky, a layman. 

The statement said that WCC leaders were similarly in favor of further contacts 
with the Russian Orthodox Church. The WCC representatives were also reported 
as having expressed intentions to recommend at the Central Committee’s August 21-29 
meeting at Nyborgstrand, Denmark, that Russian Orthodox observers be invited to 
sit in, if this is agreeable to the Soviet church. 

Although the August 7-9 conference at Utrecht had been arranged rather hurriedly, 
both sides had been expressing interest in such a meeting for some time. 
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Ten Years Ago 
Why did the Russian Orthodox 


Church choose to remain out of the 
World Council of Churches when 
the ecumenical body was formally 
constituted in August, 1948? 

The Russian Orthodox Church 
surely had its chance. An invita- 
tion to join was received in good 
time prior to the WCC’s first as- 
sembly at Amsterdam, a milestone 
which the Central Committee com- 
memorated last month with a serv- 
ice in the Cathedral of Odense, 
Denmark. 

Eight Orthodox bodies seriously 
considered a “charter member” 
move at a Pan-Orthodox Confer- 
ence in Moscow in July, 1948. 
Stalinist pressure undoubtedly in- 
fluenced their decision. 

The conference voted against af- 
filiating with the World Council. 
No representatives appeared at the 
Amsterdam assembly. From Mos- 
cow the word came that the WCC 
was “mainly political and anti- 
democratic and does not follow 
ecclesiastical aims.” 














WORLD VISION Presents 


and a NEW DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


to help your church 


and your missionary program 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT, a feature-length film (52 min.), 
is dramatic and unforgettable. Its scenes will live in your mind and 
heart forever. It depicts the Orient as very few people 


ever see it, in beautiful, breathtaking color. 


SEE THE NEED THAT BREAKS THE HEART OF GOD 


Balinese maidens succumb to the powers of demon possession, 
rise to dance the intricate steps of a ritual they have never been 
taught ... . Feathers fly in a temple courtyard, as two savage 
gamecocks battle... . A new Tokyo, one of the world’s most 
beautiful and modern cities, rises out of the ashes of 
defeat and the centuries-old customs of the past .... A saintly 
missionary nurse binds up the wounds of the leprous in the midst 
of heartbreak such as few in this world ever see . ... People run 
to Christ in a great evangelistic campaign in Seoul — and these are 
just a few of the unforgettable scenes in “A Cry In The Night?’ 


World Vision’s new dramatic documentary in sound and color. 


SHOW THIS FILM IN YOUR CHURCH 


Your showing is free, except for an “out-of-pocket” service charge 


of $3.00 to cover the exact cost to World Vision for mailing, 
handling and maintenance of the film. Remember: The only other 


stipulation is that you take an offering for 


Dr. Bob Pierce takes God’s Word to Asia 
your own foreign missionary program, 


A Westminster Films Production 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
nm HE Ee ae 


RUSH DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE and complete information on how | can 
have “‘A Cry In The Night’ film to show in my church. 


Ist CHOICE DATE 2nd CHOICE DATE 3rd CHOICE DATE 


Position in 
Name Church 


Address 
City 
Church 


Church Address 
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Music for America 


The attraction at Denver's boulder- 
rimmed Red Rocks Theater was one of 
the finer types of Gospel music presenta- 
tions, with many top artists on hand. 

People from five or more states came 
to hear the sacred notes of 300 musicians 
resound in the near-perfect acoustics of 
the awe-inspiring outdoor amphitheater. 

The festival was more than a pleasant 
August evening’s entertainment. It was 
a big trial step for an enterprise seeking 
(1) to bring to the American public 
large-scale concert productions with an 
evangelical flavor, and (2) to provide a 
continuing outlet for Gospel artists. 

The medium is Music for America, an 
organization which for the past two years 
has been presenting sacred concerts in 
Pasadena, California. Cy Jackson, Pasa- 
dena advertising promoter, is its creator 
and producer. 

Denver was the first outward thrust of 
Music for America. Using a group of 
evangelical church leaders as local spon- 
sors, the program was billed around such 
personalities as orchestral leader Ralph 
Carmichael and his songstress wife, basso 
Bill Carle, singer-composer Stuart Ham- 
blen, tenor John Gustafson, organist Les 
Barnett, violinist John Cuneo, pianist 
Charles Magnuson, and choral coordi- 
nator Jack Coleman. In addition, the 
concert featured the quartet which gained 
fame with the Old Fashioned Revival 
Hour, along with soprano Beth Farnam 
and pianist Rudy Atwood, both of whom 
also are known to listeners of the Charles 
E. Fuller radio program. The soloists 
were supported by a choir of 250 and 48 
Denver Symphony Orchestra members. 

Music for America sponsors had good 
reason to be encouraged by the result. 
The advance ticket sale was the largest 
in Red Rocks Theater history. The at- 
teundance of 10,500 was the theater’s 
second largest of the season (first: Van 
Cliburn). Some persons came from Kan- 
sas, lowa, Wyoming, Nebraska, and far- 
removed parts of Colorado only to stand 
throughout the concert or sit on the cold 
crimson boulders which rise 600 feet 
above the seating galleries. 

The audience seemed well repaid for 
any inconvenience. The two-and-a-half- 
hour program won widespread acclaim. 
The Rocky Mountain News called the 
concert “a memorable occasion.” Best 
loved were Carle’s inspiring “How Great 
Thou Art,” Hamblen’s “It Is No Secret,” 
and the ensemble’s rendition of New- 
bury’s “Psalm 150.” Miss Farnam sang 


“The Holy City” with a “sweet interpre- 
tation clearly and delicately given,” ac- 
cording to the News. The program also 
premiered Carmichael compositions. 


A Lag Develops 


Church membership gains failed to 
keep up with America’s population 
growth last year, according to the Year- 
book of American Churches for 1959. 

Nevertheless, church membership in 
the United States reached a new high of 
104,189,678 in 1957, a gain of 964,724 
over the previous year, the book reports. 

For the first time since World War II, 
the membership percentage increase was 
lower than that estimated for the popula- 
tion as a whole. Last year church mem- 
bership rose by 0.9 per cent, while the 
population rise was estimated at 1.7 per 
cent. In 1956, when 62 out of every 
100 Americans were reported to have 
church affiliation, the membership in- 
crease was 3 per cent, nearly twice that 
of the reported population rise. This 
year’s 61 per cent figure is the second 
highest on record. 

The figures were compiled by the 
National Council of Churches, which 
publishes the yearbook. 

Of the grand total with religious afhli- 
ation, 59,823,777 are Protestants, 35,- 
846,477 Roman Catholics, 5,500,000 
Jews, 2,540,446 Eastern Orthodox, and 
273,692 Old Catholics and Polish Na- 
tional Catholics. 

(The Roman Catholic church considers 
all persons who are baptized, including 
infants, to be church members. Most 
Protestant church bodies count only those 
young people and adults who have at- 
tained full membership.) 

In major Protestant “family” group- 
ings, Baptists lead with nearly 20 million 
members in 27 different church bodies. 
Next are Methodists with more than 12 
million in 22 bodies. Lutherans have 
some 7% million in 19 bodies, while 
Presbyterians have 4 million in 10 bodies. 

Top 10 Protestant groups: Methodist 
Church, 9,543,245; Southern Baptist 
Convention, 8,956,756; National Bap- 
tist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., 4,557,- 
416; United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., 3,032,977; Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 2,965,137; National Baptist 
Convention of America, 2,668,799; 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
2,305,455; Congregational Christian — 
Evangelical and Reformed merged church, 
2,192,674; Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod, 2,150,230; Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ), 1,943,599. 


‘Art’ and Morality 
Have Las Vegas morals dipped to a 


new low in a rash of nudity shows? 

Increased business was not to be inter- 
preted as “the voice of the people,” the 
pastor of one of Nevada’s largest Meth- 
odist churches warned operators of Las 
Vegas hotels featuring chorus girls nude 
from the waist up. 

“How many of these people are tourists 
in town for a good time?” asked Dr. 
Donald O’Connor, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Las Vegas. 

Whatever the full moral ramifications, 
Las Vegas ministers saw the situation 
as an opportunity for a referendum call 
on the whole question of legal gambling. 

“If the gambling fraternity is not able 
to police itself against such situations as 
are current,” said the Rev. Walter Bishop 
of the First Baptist Church, “the citizens 
of the state will do it for them.” 

Abel Greene, editor of the show busi- 
ness trade journal Variety, predicted that 
sponsors of the nudity shows will “back 
down” rather than risk gambling rights. 

Night club acts featuring naked show 
girls are not new, but “come in cycles,” 
he said. Statutes in various communities, 
however, govern the circumstances. In 
New York City, for example, nude tab- 
leaux are permitted as a form of art. 
Legal control is hampered by lack of a 
clear distinction as to what constitutes 
art and what panders to lust. 

Clergy reaction to Las Vegas nudity 
shows was led by a condemnation from 
Roman Catholic Bishop Robert J]. Dwyer, 
and Variety reported an ironic note rela- 
tive to his criticism. The night before the 
bishop issued his statement, St. Bridget’s 
Catholic Church Altar Society sponsored 
a bingo party. First prize, Variety re- 
ported, was dinner for two at the Stardust 
Hotel, which was featuring the “bare 
bosom” Lido de Paris show. 


Sunday Firing 


Was the Air Force justified to schedule 
its first moon rocket launching on a 
Sunday? Might the U. S. government 
have followed a more honorable course, 
in deference to the country’s Christian 
roots, by specifying a weekday for its 
initial lunar shot? 

The decision to fire a moon rocket on 
Sunday morning, August 17, was “out 
of line,” said the Rev. Melvin M. Forney, 
general secretary of the Lord’s Day Al- 
liance of the United States. 

“Every important adventure in Ameri- 
can history has had divine blessing,” 
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Forney added. “To desecrate the Lord’s 
Day by firing a moon rocket may give 
those who are more spiritually-minded 
real cause for concern.” 

Forney suggested the moon shots fail- 
ure may have been “divine chastisement.” 

“It would do us well to stop and con- 
sider whether the failure was purely 
human,” he said. 

It was generally reported that the Sun- 
day firing date had been agreed upon 
weeks in advance. Air Force officials had 
also indicated the following Monday and 
Tuesday to be acceptable alternates, 
should a temporary delay have arisen. 

Forney said it would have been more 
in keeping with Christian principles to 
launch the rocket on a weekday, even if 
the date chosen offered less than optimum 
physical conditions as compared with 
Sunday. 


Liberal Ties 


Members of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist Church 
of America will vote in February on 
whether the two bodies should merge. 

Poll plans were announced at the five- 
day sixteenth congress, of the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity 
in Chicago. Both groups were hosts to 
the congress, attended by representatives 
of Christianity, Judaism, Islam, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism. 

If the Unitarian-Universalist merger 
is approved, a plan of union will be pre- 
sented to the assemblies of each body 
next fall. Final membership vote on the 
union, if endorsed by both assemblies, 
is not expected to take place until 1960. 

The proposed body would unite some 
105,000 Unitarians and 75,000 Uni- 
versalists. The United Liberal Church 
has been suggested as its new name. 

A 12-member special commission has 
been negotiating the union since 1955. 
It conceives the merger to mean estab- 
lishment of one corporation to perform 
for the Universalists and Unitarian 
churches, and possibly others, all the 
functions now performed by the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Coun- 
cil of Liberal Churches. The council 
was formed in 1953 to federate work of 
various departments of the two bodies. 
It has been acting as an intermediary. 

Among 1,000 delegates from more 
than 20 countries attending the congress 
was Bishop Miroslav Novak of the 
Czechoslovak Church. He said his 
church, largest Protestant body in the 
country, has some 1,000,000 members 
and functions without hindrance from 
the Communist government. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 


Early in June, Dr. Joost de Blank, 
Anglican Archbishop of Cape Town, 
preached a sermon in New York City. 

“It is a sad commentary on the work of 
the Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa,” he said, “that it spends a great 
deal of money on missionary work but 
believes in keeping African and white 
congregations apart. It has a warped and 
inaccurate Calvinistic outlook.” 

Subsequently, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
sided with his Cape Town colleague in 
criticizing South African race policies of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. 

The Anglican comment angered Cal- 
vinists all over the world, and the criti- 
cized church reacted by announcing its 
withdrawal from a proposed all-church 
conference which had been scheduled for 
South Africa in December. 

What lies behind bitter feeling over 
the issue of apartheid, a South African 
term for racial segregation? CHRISTIAN- 
1ry Topay invited Professor Ben ]. Ma- 
rais of South Africa to prepare the inter- 
pretive summary which follows. Professor 
Marais teaches Christian history at the 
University of Pretoria and is a Dutch 
Reformed minister. He has studied at 
both Yale and Princeton. 


The Professor's Report 


People who have never lived in this 
lovely country can never realize the 
dominancy of this problem. Its shadow 
falls over every other aspect of national 
life, forming a great dividing line. 

The South African racial drama is ex- 
tremely complicated. People judge de- 
velopments very differently. Some pick 
out one thread—the great housing schemes 
for Africans, for instance, and paint a pic- 
ture of fortunate and contented Africans, 
“salvaged” from the terrible slums of 
western Johannesburg. Others only stress 
repressive legislation and present a pic- 
ture of a gathering storm, of a terribly 
frustrated people, and of a country on the 
verge of a rumbling volcano. Up to a 
point, both pictures are true, but both 
can be terribly misleading if not put into 
true perspective. 

The total South African population is 
just over 12% million, including less than 
3 million whites, usually referred to as 
“Europeans.” The main colored groups 
are the Bantus, numbering 8 or 9 mil- 
lion; the “Cape Coloreds,” a racially- 
mixed group of | million; and a few 
hundred thousand Indians. 

Historically, the black-white problem 
started as a problem of land, of grazing 





RACE TENSIONS 


tights and ownership. Basically, the pos- 
session of land is still the problem in color 
relations, although one hears more of 
political and economic issues. 

African reserves constitute about 20 
per cent of the total land area. No white 
may own land in these reserves, and 
no African may own land outside them. 
In plain figures it means that 20 per cent 
of the total population (the whites) own 
80 per cent of the land. Most of the 
reserves are situated in well-watered and 
fairly fertile areas; others are arid. 


Unified Society Rejected 


According to apartheid policy in vogue 
in South Africa today, the idea of a 
unified society of whites and Africans is 
absolutely rejected. Stringent separate 
development is propagated. Within the 
broad folds of apartheid, however, many 
differences of opinion exist. 

According to prevailing ideology, Afri- 
cans must be given the opportunity to 
develop in their own cultural background 
and must not be forced to become 
“pseudo-whites” or Westerners. It is 
argued that only in separate development 
or apartheid will the Africans come into 
their own. In their own areas, they will 
have their privileges, political and other- 
wise. In “white” areas, they will not be 
granted political rights, but will be looked 
upon as “temporary” sojourners. 

Extreme apartheid ideologists dream of 
a future in which all Africans will be 
removed to their own areas and if any 
Africans are allowed to enter the white 
areas it will only be as migratory laborers, 
and that for a limited time. In South 
Africa, one often hears about the great 
“sacrifice” whites will then have to make. 
It will mean that whites will have to do 
their own dirty work and the African 
laborers in industry and even on the farms 
will have to be replaced by whites, not 
to mention hundreds of thousands em- 
ployed as domestic servants. People who 
take this point of view realize that if 
Africans are permanently employed in 
industry, they could not in the long run 
be excluded from citizen rights in the 
white areas, and this, they say, would 
lead to total integration and disappear- 
ance of the white group in the vast black 
African morass. This, to the white group, 
would not only mean a loss of color. It 
would, according to this line of argu- 
mentation, mean much more: not only 
racial suicide, but a loss of calling, of a 
God-given responsibility which the white 
Christian group has towards God, to 
wards pagan Africans, and towards their 
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own past cultural and religious heritage. 


During recent years, parallels have 
been drawn between Israel in the Old 
Testament and the white Christian group 
in South Africa, and attempts have been 
made to give a scriptural basis to apart- 
heid, especially on the basis of diversity 
in nature and creation. Apartheid has 
been “proven” to be scriptural by poli- 
ticians as well as theologians. 

Some branches of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, for instance, accepted such scrip- 
tural bases as late as 1951. These at- 
tempts, however, have been officially 
abandoned by the main Dutch Reformed 
denomination, and seem to have lost the 
day, although many ministers of religion 
in Dutch Reformed churches still propa- 
gate this line of thought. And if one 
must judge from correspondence columns 
of Afrikaans political newspapers, most 
Afrikaans-speaking citizens still accept it. 
During political elections, there are still 
the standard slogans in the Afrikaans- 
speaking rural districts: “God has divided 
people into different races; who are we to 
undo what God has done.” “We must 
accept and honor God’s decrees.” “Apart- 
heid is according to God’s will.” Many 
devoted white South African believers 
honestly believe that apartheid is scrip- 
tural and because it either seems to be a 
“just” solution to them or seems to fortify 
the position of the white group, they 
stand for it. 


Whites Struggle 


If one knows the three-centuries-old 
struggle of this small white group on the 
tip of the erstwhile Dark Continent to 
keep its way of life and to guard against 
being swamped by the pagan millions of 
Africa, its way of looking at the racial 
situation is easily understood. 

Apartheid as a political theory is not 
formulated by these people—they will 
vote for it almost to a man—but this 
theory was formulated by Afrikaans cul- 
tural and political leaders, some of them 
men of great personal integrity and ideal- 
ism. According to protagonists of apart- 
heid, it is mot an oppressive policy or 
theory, but it is actually designed to give 
justice to whites as well as to Africans. 
In a mixed society, they say, the African 
will always be discriminated against, and 
he will remain inferior in status. In his 
own area or country the African will be 
boss and progressively be made respon- 
sible for running his own show. There 
the African will have his own schools, 
teachers, and policemen. Industries will 
be developed in his own areas. Exactly 
how this is to be done, and by whom it 
will be financed, is not yet clear, even to 









apartheid people. Of course, it is ad- 
mitted, all this will take time and the 
movement of all these Africans back to 
the reserves or away from white residen- 
tial areas will cause some inconvenience 
and even temporary grievances. 

These champions of apartheid give a 
very vivid picture of the alternative to 
apartheid or total segregation. The pres- 
ent drift will lead to more and more Afri- 
cans being drawn into white areas, into 
great or growing industrial cities for 
which they are not fitted. To most of 
them it means such a tremendous cultural 
or moral adjustment that it leads to mass 
frustration, to a vast moral breakup. 
Their old tribal cultural and religious 
taboos and restraints are torn to shreds, 
long before they are able to adjust them- 
selves to the standards of a new society. 
The result is moral chaos and anarchy 
and heightening of tensions between the 
two main color groups, a situation which 
must utlimately lead to a vast eruption. 

Much of what is said in this connection 
is true. Whether apartheid or total terri- 
torial segregation can be a solution, how- 
ever, is quite another question. At the 
moment, it seems extremely doubtful that 
the majority of Africans will ever accept 
it. As far as whites are concerned, al- 
though most feel for some sort of “sepa- 
rate development,” it must be seen 
whether they will be willing to support 
apartheid when it is fully implemented 
and they have to do without Africans as 
laborers in industry, agriculture or as 
domestic servants. Some propagandists 
for apartheid, especially politicians, meet 


this type of objection with the promise 
that once there is absolute territorial segre- 
gation, all needed African labor will be 
drafted on the temporary plan. 

The moral and spiritual implications 
of such a system, however, makes it from 
a Christian point of view absolutely un- 
acceptable, as it would cause the worst 
moral anc spiritual breakup imaginable. 
Whereas many white Christians accept 
apartheid in general, as either a promis- 
ing temporary or permanent policy, few 
responsible Christian leaders accept a 
policy of migratory labor on any vast 
scale. The dangers are all too obvious. 

The hunches have, on the whole, 
followed traditional patterns. English- 
speaking churches have generally de- 
clared themselves for a unified society, 
though in practice they have mostly fol- 
lowed a policy of separate church develop- 
ment with a degree of integration at some 
Afrikaans churches have often 
stood more solidly for segregation or 
separate churches for the different color 
groups whether on “practical” 
linguistic or even “scriptural” grounds. 

The Dutch Reformed Church had fol- 
lowed a practice of separate churches for 
white and nonwhite believers for more 
than a century, although it did not be- 
come ofhcial policy until the 1880s. 

Among some English churches, notably 
Anglican, there has of late developed a 
more resolute and outspoken opposition 
to apartheid, although this church itself 
still has a long way to go to become a 
fully integrated church in theory and 
practice. 
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The site known as Dead Man’s 
Rock is located along Beaver Creek at 
East Liverpool, Ohio. About 30 people 
were gathered on the bank for the 
August Sunday afternoon baptismal 
service. A woman was strumming a 
guitar. The Rev. Gallard McCartney 
was out in water that came up to his 
waist. 

Three people had already be 1 im- 
mersed. Six other candidates were 
waiting. Next was the minister’s own 
nephew, 21-year-old Cline Cogar. The 
youth, whose home was in a nearby 
West Virginia town, had decided to 
come to East Liverpool only two weeks 
before. He had heard that his uncle 
was holding a tent evangelistic cam- 
paign. Besides, young Cogar needed 
a job. He thought the minister might 
be able to help. 

As McCartney later said, he im- 





BAPTISM AT DEAD MAN'S ROCK 


mersed his nephew then brought him 
up. “He was smiling,” the minister 
recalled, “as many do after baptism. 
Then he started shouting and grabbed 
me and in a moment we were in the 
swift current farther out. We both 
went under. We became separated. 
When I came up, he had disappeared.” 

Cogar’s body was recovered down- 
stream some 15 minutes later. At- 
tempts to revive the youth failed. The 
remainder of the baptism: il service was 
called off. 

McCartney said he had conducted 
many baptisms before, including sev- 
eral since he had come from Akron, 
where he pastored several churches as 
a minister ordained by Fundamental 
Methodists, Inc. 

Unable to explain the drowning any 
more, the minister said, “I’d rather it 
was me than him.” 
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EUROPE 


The Methodists 


In Stuttgart, Germany, the executive 
committee of the World Methodist Coun- 
cil approved a motion urging that a con- 
ference of Central and South African 
Methodist leaders be held next spring to 
work on the problem of racial tensions. 

The motion was submitted by Dr. T. 
Webb of Johannesburg, who asserted that 
Gospel proclamation of man’s equality 
should be followed in achieving racial 
equality among all races. 

During the five-day conference, re- 
newed effort to strengthen ties among the 
world’s 18,000,000 Methodists was urged 
by Dr. Harold Roberts, World Methodist 
Council president who is also head of 
Richmond College, a Methodist theolo- 
gical school connected with the Univer- 
sity of London. 

The 50-member council executive 
committee heard reports on church union 
proposals involving Methodists with the 
Anglican Church in England, with Pres- 
byterians and Anglicans in West Africa, 
North India and Pakistan, with Presby- 
terians, Anglicans and Baptists in Cey lon, 
and with the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church in the United States. 

Meanwhile, the Methodist Church of 
Denmark observed its 100th anniversary 
with a series of festival services in Copen- 
hagen. Methodist Danes include some 
4,000 adults and 6,000 youth. 

Retired Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. 
Louis had been scheduled to attend the 
commemorative meetings, but was unable 
to come because of the sudden death of 
his wife in Brussels, Belgium. 





Fateful Sequel 


In Germany, six-day ceremonies mark- 
ing the 250th anniversary of the Church 
of the Brethren were highlighted by a 
rededication service on the banks of the 
Eder River at Schwarzenau, where the 
first of the Brethren was baptized in 1708. 

Following the service, the gathering of 
some 400 German Brethren plus other 
members of the denomination from four 
continents was addressed by Dr. W. A. 
Visser 't Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, Bishop Ernst 
Wilm of Bielefeld, president of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Westphalia, and Dr. 
William M. Beahm, moderator of the 
Church of the Brethren. Other observ- 
ances were held at Kassel and Berleburg. 

Among witnesses were American mem- 
bers of the Brethren Heritage Tour, ar- 
ranged by the Church of the Brethren. 
The tourists also visited places connected 
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with the early history of the pietist move- 
ment in Europe. (The Brethren move- 
ment was launched at Schwarzenau by 
Alexander Mack and a small group who 
had withdrawn from the state churches 
in Germany and were influenced by the 
pietist movement, which emphasized re- 
pentance, faith as an attitude of heart, 
and regeneration and sanctification as ex- 
perimental facts.) 

The night of August 13-14, after a 
month in Europe, 20 members of the 
touring Brethren party boarded a New 
York-bound plane of the KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. The plane crashed into 
the Atlantic Ocean 130 miles west of 
Ireland, killing all 99 aboard. 

Only days later, a car accident in 
Sweden killed the wife of Dr. M. R. 
Zigler, European director of the Brethren 
Service Commission. Zigler was injured. 


Modern Slavery 


A Hungarian clergyman told a West- 
ern assembly this summer that exploita- 
tion, bondage and slavery is to be con- 
demned, “even though in modern form.” 

The Rev. Josef Nagy, director of Bap- 
tist young people’s work in Hungary, 
told the Congress of the European Baptist 
Federation that “no man or nation has 
the right to rule over another.” 

The six-day Congress was attended by 
10,000 from 22 countries on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 





MIDDLE EAST 


Moslems and Christians 


A former principal of Beirut’s Near 
East School of Theology says he does not 
believe a Moslem-Christian war in Leb- 
anon is in the offing. 

The Rev. Cullen Story, now back in 
the United States, explains why: 

“1. The present constitution of Leb- 
anon . . . stipulates that the country 
shall have a Christian president but the 
country itself is to be pro-Arab. There is 
nothing in the basic organization of Leb- 
anon, then, to indicate any Moslem- 
Christian war will ever occur. 

“2. The so-called ‘kid-glove treatment’ 
of the opposition by the ‘Christian’ army 
under General Shehab seems to be evi- 
dence of a studied resistance to any vis-a- 
vis conflict of Moslems and Christians. 

“3. Christian groups in Lebanon are 
not united together to form any common 
front against Islam. Witness the out- 
spoken views of Maronite Patriarch Meo- 
uchi, that, to say the least, are in direct 
contrast to those of President Chamoun. 

“4. These groups, though embracing 








an approximate 50 per cent of Lebanon's 
population, sense that they live in a 
Middle East containing an overwhelming 
Moslem majority. The last thing they 
would want would be to court the disaster 
of an open conflict with Islam.” 





FAR EAST 


Christian Education 
Addresses by Bishop Otto Dibelius of 


Berlin and a closing public worship serv- 
ice attended by some 16,000 highlighted 
the eight-day fourteenth World Conven- 
tion on Christian Education in Tokyo, 
sponsored by the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education and Sunday School Asso- 
ciation (headquarters in New York). 

The convention reportedly was the 
largest international gathering ever held 
in Japan, with more than 4,000 delegates 
from 63 foreign countries on hand. 

Japanese Christian leaders were said to 
be hoping that the meeting would serve 
to lend impetus to the advance of the 
Gospel in their country. Tokyo also 
played host to the eighth such gathering 
back in 1920, when fire destroyed a spe- 
cially-constructed four-story convention 
building only a few hours before sessions 
were to start. A theater building was se- 
cured as a substitute meeting place. 

Last month, the convention was held 
at Aoyama Gukuin, one of Japan’s lead- 
ing mission schools. The Rev. Michio 
Kozaki, president of the National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan, was chairman of 
the organizing committee. 

Presiding at the climactic public wor- 
ship service was Methodist Bishop Shot 
K. Mondol of India, new president of the 
World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association. 

Bishop Dibelius, head of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, asserted that 
the teaching of youth in totalitarian coun- 
tries poses a challenge to Christian edu- 
caters. He said control over the education 
of young people imposed by Communist 
nations is giving such states a monopoly 
in that field. 

The August 6-13 convention was pre- 
ceded by the World Institute on Christian 
Education, held July 10-August 1 at 
Nishinomiya with 312 delegates from 62 
nations. The institute heard a number 
of addresses, then divided into discussion 
groups which met at Seiwa College. Clos- 
ing plenary sessions were under the 
leadership of Dr. Paul H. Vieth of Yale 
Divinity School. 

The theme of the convention was 
“Christ—the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” 
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NEWS 









Only Teens Laugh 


What forms does current Christian 
witness take in Communist China? In 
the Catholic realm, reliable reports indi- 
cate that Red Chinese government lead- 
ers have waived overt suppression in favor 
of setting up a collaborationist church 
hierarchy with Roman liturgical rules. 

But how about Protestants? Last 
month, a top Methodist missions official 
expressed hope for “resumption of con- 
tact” with Christians in mainland China. 
“There is a great deal of evidence that 
Methodists and other Christians in China 
hunger for fellowship with the Western 
world,” said General Secretary Eugene L. 
Smith of the Methodist Church’s Division 
of World Missions. Smith told a South- 
wide Methodist Missionary Conference 
at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, that 
“we do know there is some religious free- 
dom among the Christians of Red China.” 

Not long after Communists won con- 
trol over 600,000,000 Chinese, machin- 
ery was set up to handle Protestantism 
through an organization known as the 
Three Self Love Country Movement. The 
organization, billed as patriotically self- 
governing, self-supporting, and self-propa- 
gating, originated with the Communist 
Chinese Religious Affairs Bureau as a 
means of maintaining contact and con- 
trol over Protestant churches. The Three 
Self Movement reportedly has 60 per 
cent of Red Chinese Christians. 

This summer in Red China, Protestant 
churches were definitely open and active. 
Whether they were growing or declining 
was not clear. There was evidence that 
even evangelistic tours were tolerated, al- 
though the traveling evangelists were be- 
ing- officially denounced. YMCA athletic 
activities seemed to be flourishing. 

Communists would have it believed 
that their Chinese have religious freedom 
to the extent that the government is not 
embarrassed. Jail sentences, however, are 
still being meted out to clergymen whose 
words or deeds are viewed as revolution- 
ary. The Three Self Movement keeps a 
close tab on clergy patriotism. The group 
holds one local conference after another 
to keep “People’s Government” loyalties 
fresh in the minds of ranking Protestants. 

In the spring of 1957, at the invitation 
of Three Self Movement leaders, 15 key 
Japanese religious leaders went on a 
guided tour of Communist China. They 
visited Shanghai, Peking, Hankow, So- 
chow, Canton, Hanchow, and Nanking. 
Since then, the visitors’ remarks have told 
more about the state of the church in 
Japan than they indicated of actual con- 
ditions in Red China. With one excep- 


tion, the religionists gave reports which 
were interpreted as having a generally 
favorable tone toward the Communist 
China situation. The reports have been 
raising eyebrows, prompting concern as 
to whether Communist ideology had 
made inroads among those who guide 
Christians in Japan, whether these indi- 
viduals were forgetting the incompatibil- 
ity of Christianity and communism. 

Among those who reviewed the reports 
with alarm was the Rev. Samuel E. Boyle 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Mission in 
Kobe, Japan. Boyle, a missionary to 
China before Communist occupation, 
keeps up to date en doings behind the 
Bamboo Curtain through Tien Feng 
(Heavenly Wind), a church magazine 
published in Shanghai. Issues of Tien 
Feng are rare in the free world, but Boyle 
has managed to secure copies regularly. 
Knowledge of the Chinese people and 
gleanings from Tien Feng prompted an 
evaluation of his own: 

“The significance of the visit of a Japa- 
nese Christian delegation, including or- 
thodox Japanese ministers, cannot be ex- 
aggerated. We see already the spreading 
virus of error entering the Japanese 
church by printed page and verbal re- 
ports of the 15 delegates. The pro-Com- 
munist church in China which cooperates 
through the liaison apparatus called “The 
Three Self Love Country Movement,’ 
dominated by Wu Yao Tsung of the 
YMCA, had made what we earnestly 
believe to be a nonbiblical and spiritually 
disastrous truce with the Communist 
state. The Japanese delegation stoutly 
denies this interpretation of the facts. 
Thus in Japan, as formerly in China, 
Bible-believing missionaries find them- 
selves in opposition to the prominent 
leaders of the Asian Protestant movement. 





Social Relations 


For eight years, the United 
Church of Japan has been studying 
social relations. This summer the 
church issued an official statement: 

“We intend firmly to oppose re- 
armament and to lay the founda- 
tion for world peace. We advocate 
the cessation of the production, use 
and testing of nuclear weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
We oppose the erecting of tariff 
walls as an expression of the selfish- 
ness of one nation. The Christian 
must so participate in politics as a 
citizen that the state fulfills its true 
function and that power is given 
to social justice.” 











“Two powerful motives serve to blind 
Asian leaders of the church to the danger 
inherent in the Chinese “Three Self Love 
Country. Movement’ solution of tensions 
between Christianity and a Communist 
state. The first and strongest motive is 
nationalistic pride and ambition to be 
counted patriotic by the state. The other 
motive is to achieve an indigenous, united 
and effective national Christian church 
which can be totally free from Western 
denominational control and foreign 
money, with the power which such 
money always imposes on the Asian 
Christian recipients. That the problem 
in Japan is now complex and dangerous, 
not to Western missions alone, but to 
future Christianity in Asia, seems ap- 
parent to us.” 

Among those who visited Red China 
were the Rev. Jun-ichi Asano of the 
United Church, Mrs. Tamaki Uemura 
of the Japan Christian Church, the 
Rev. Seiju Yuya of the Baptist Confer- 
ence of Japan, the Rev. Shigeo Yama- 
moto, of the United Church, Mrs. Ma- 
sako Takegami and Mrs. Hatsue Nomiya 
of the Japanese Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the Rev. Kaneo Oda of 
the Free Methodist Church of Japan, the 
Rev. Shuichi Ogawa of the United 
Church, the Rev. Shigeji Ogasawara of 
the Japan Episcopalian Church, the Rev. 
Aoyama Shiro of the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church in Japan, Professor Yoshio 
Inoue of the Tokyo Union Theological 
Seminary, the Rev. Mitsuo Senoo of the 
Japan Evangelical Kyodan, the Rev. 
Ichiro Nakagawa of St. Paul’s University 
in Tokyo, and Editor Seiichi Waki of 
Christ Weekly in Tokyo. 

The fifteenth member of the delega- 
tion, the one who took exception to gen- 
erally favorable comments on Red China, 
was Toshio Suekane, general secretary of 
the YMCA in Yokohama, who said: 

“You’ve heard that there are no flies, 
no dogs, no cats (which would all be a 
burden to the people to care for so they 
were eaten as food because of economic 
necessity) and no prostitutes. Externally 
this may be true. The situation is changed 
from what it was 11 years ago. But 
people clearly show their heartache. Only 
teen-agers laugh freely. The older ones are 
very serious and stern, not light-hearted. 
This is true even among Christians. They 
are all politicians, concerned with the 
government. That's all you hear.” 

“My fountain pen was stolen twice in 
Hong Kong,” Suekane concludes, “yet I 
still prefer this harbor city to oppressed 
Red China, though I could lay it down 
anywhere in China without being stolen. 
Freedom is more precious than a pen.” 
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By the author of 
“Through Gates 
of Splendor” 


devotional literature. 


dent, Youth for Christ 





The faith that inspired the 
martyrdom immortalized in 
“Through Gates of Splendor” 


Shadow 
of the 
Almighty 


The Life and Testament 
of Jim Elliot 


By ELISABETH ELLIOT 


T HIs is the inspiring biography 
of one of the missionaries who 
hoped, planned and ultimately 
perished in a daring attempt to 
bring the Gospel to savage In- 
dians in the jungles of Ecuador. 
From the journals which Jim 
Elliot kept, his widow has se- 
lected the most powerful, reveal- 
ing passages and woven around 
them the story of his life. IN THE 
SHADOW OF THE ALMIGHTY is 
both a tremendous biography of 
an adventurous life, and thrilling 





“The perfect complement to 
Through Gates of Splendor... 
will challenge Christian youth 
for many years to come. We des- 
perately need Jim Elliot’s kind 
of dedication among youth to- 
day.”—TeEpD W. ENGsTROM, Presi- 


“Elisabeth Elliot has the inti- 
mate touch with God which en- 
ables her to express the mystical 
experience, the spiritual struggle 
and personal devotion of Jim 
Elliot . . . will inspire all who 
read it.”—HAROLD J. OCKENGA 


“A fascinating portrayal of a 
modern missionary martyr.” 
—FRANK E, GAEBELEIN 
With 16 pages of illustrations, 
end-papers, Bible sources 
At your bookseller * $3.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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CREATION AND EVOLUTION 


Creation and Evolution, by Jan 

Lever, translated from the Dutch by 

Peter G. Berkhout, (Grand Rapids 

International Publications, 1958, 

244 pp., $3.95) is reviewed by Carl 

F. H. Henry, editor of the sym 

posium, “Contemporary Evangelical 

Thought.” 

The protessor of zoology at Free Uni- 
versity, Amsterdam, has given us one of 
the best surveys in our time of the sweep 
of scientific opinion on issues at the heart 
of the Creation-Evolution controversy. In 
an editorial elsewhere in this issue, the 
reviewer commends the positive sides of 
Dr. Lever’s work. Professor Lever is no 
mere observer of this modern debate. 
With an eve on the controlling impor- 
tance of philosophy of science, he devotes 
to speculation much that is relayed as 
scientific fact. The theistic-naturalistic 
antithesis that once divided Christians 
and evolutionists, he notes, now has 
driven a cleavage within the ranks of 
scientists. 

Dr. Lever is critical of Protestant 
fundamentalism for its handling of the 
central issues. He deplores the orthodox 
hostility, professedly on biblical ground 
C“after its kind”), to the inconstancy of 
species as biologically defined. Lever 
pleads, properly enough, for an approach, 
in genuinely biblical terms, to nature as 
a created order sustained by divine provi- 
dence at every point and moment. 

Evangelical scholars will join his la- 
ment because debatable and fallacious 
positions have been espoused in the name 
of biblical revelation (whereas actually 
drawn—as the dogma of the fixity of 
species—from the retiring science of the 
age). The primary question raised by 
Lever’s work is the relationship he postu- 
lates between revelation and _ science. 
How far, he asks, is the Bible of impor- 
tance in thinking about origins? “Does 
Scripture give us only some general di- 
rections for our world-view, or does it 
give us standards whereby we should 
judge theories and hypotheses; or is it 
even possible that the Bible gives us data 
to which we should adhere in our scien- 
tific work?” 

Lever’s reply eliminates any possibility 
of conflict between the Bible and science 
by his location of the boundary between 
revelation and the investigation of nature. 


He emphasizes that the Bible is no 
textbook of science, presenting a  syste- 
matic and technical formulation about 
the structure and behavior of nature 
(“The Bible is not a magic lantern which 
communicates to us exact scientific data 
in the form of tables, graphs and con- 
cepts,” pp. 20f.; “The method and the 
conceptual apparatus which the Bible 
uses Is not s ientific,” p- 22). 

\lore significantly, he rejects the ortho- 
dox Protestant reliance on Genesis, in any 
respect whatever, for concrete data by 
which the scientist may be expected to 
measure his conclusions (p. 15). Not 
only must the biblical text not be carried 
into scientific territory concerning “detail- 
questions” but the fundamentalist 
method, it is said, reads Scripture 
wrongly and fetters science unjustly (p. 
18). The truth conveyed by Scripture 
moves on a different level, giving data 
about reality (e.g., the existence of a 
personal Creator) which no science can 
discover Cp. 20). But the revealed reali- 
ties are “irrevocably linked with those 
that can be investigated through natural 
science” (p. 21). In summary, “Genesis 
deals with that reality which we can 
investigate scientifically and mentions 
data which we cannot discover scientif- 
cally . . . The Bible usually tells us that 
something has happened, but not how it 
happened. The how sometimes lies in 
the terrain of science. . . . We can never 
derive from Scripture exact physical, 
astronomical and biological knowledge, 
and thus also not exact historical know!- 
edge .. .” (p. 21). No affirmation of a 
strictly scientific nature is therefore to be 
made on the basis of revelation. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this 
exposition understates the relevance of 
revelation to the investigation of nature 
and the answerability of the scientist to 
revelation. It would seem rather that 
science (not scriptural revelation) is 
precluded by its character from giving us 
“exact” knowledge of nature—a point 
conceded by the current emphasis on sta- 
tistical averages; and that, in some re- 
spects at least Cour Lord’s resurrection 
on the third day), the Scripture purposes 
to give us precise information of which 
any comprehensive exposition of physics 
and history must take account. To remove 
the content of revelation wholly from 
the plane of nature and history would be 
destructive at once of general revelation, 
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“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work” (Ps. 1:1-2—cf. Rom. 1:20), and 
also destructive of historical revelation. 
When Lever reduces the truths of 
fact of God's origination 
of the world, the meaningfulness of the 


Genesis to the 


creation and its immanent purposiveness 
pp: 22 f.), he surrenders Genesis as an 
empirico-historical account of origins. 
The whole question of how and when 
is left barren of scriptural illumination. 
[he Christian is unobliged, on the basis 
of his faith, “to pay 
sharply 


homage to a defi- 


nitely circumscribed concrete 
opinion regarding the origin of groups 
of organisms” Cp. 95). The texts, Lever 
insists, are not to be taken literally and 
translated language (p. 


(Even with respect to “after their 


into scientific 
kind’?, we ask.) At times Lever seems 
“The 
teach us that it was God at 
whose command 


to compromise his own approach. 
texts . 
and according to 
whose will the entity of life has been cre- 
ated and organisms have come into exist- 
He determined that they should 
exist and how (after their kind) they 
should come into existence. .. . 


ence, 


We are 
not told at all how the organisms came 
into concrete existence, indeed not even 
. In short, it says nothing 
about what we could call scientific data” 
pp. 56 f.). 

This abandonment of the biblical af- 
frmation of literal grades of being has 
far-reaching implications. While Lever 
argues that “the mutability of species 
should have been accepted in order to 
combat with all the more justice un- 
proved assertions of the evolutionists” Cp. 
139), the concession would seem to 
irgue as well for the mutability of all 
creaturely life, including the human. 

Moving the line of revelation too far 
behind the spheres of nature and history 
where neither scientific nor historical 
criticism can jeopardize the essence of 
revelation) is a characteristic of recent 
theologies that substitute personal en- 
for scriptural communication. 
That is not Lever’s intention. But his 
position has the characteristics of a bridge 
between and contemporary 
science, and reacts to the latter in its own 
subtle way. 


which way... 


counter 


orthodoxy 


Indeed, when he informs us 
that “Genesis concerns itself only with 
fall and 
cast in a mold which has no 
‘actually real significance” Cp. 170), we 
wonder—carrying through this standpoint 
~—whether the factually real significance 
of the Gospels may also be denied and 
yet the reality of redemption preserved? 


Cart F. H. Henry 


the divine message of creation, 
salvation, 


SOUL AND BODY 


The Case For Spiritual Healing, by 
Don H. Gross (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1958, $3.95) is re- 
viewed by Robert W. Young, min- 
ister of North Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh. 

The recent 170th General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., received a progress report from 
its committee on “The Relation of the 
Christian Faith to Health” 
“We believe that many the 
dangers in the practice of a ministry of 
healing, 


263 pp., 


which states, 
however 
there is the greater danger of 
our limiting the power of God by our 
fear and timidity. ‘a 

One can rejoice then in this new book 
by the Re 
quite well the questions posed by Pro- 
fessor Wade H. Boggs, Jr., in his book 
“Faith Healing and the Christian Faith.” 

A graduate physicist, Don Gross ap- 
proaches the healing ministry from the 
viewpoint of science and theology, thus 
joining his talents in both fields. — 
Austin Pardue of Pittsburgh, himself ; 
leader in the field of spiritual ey 
states, “Gross is aware of the dangers that 
accompany an overemphasis on the heal- 
ing side of Christianity, but he is like- 
wise aware of the equal dangers that 
have resulted from neglect of this all-im- 
portant side of our ministry.” But who 
can imagine a Presbyterian or an Episco- 
palian “overemphasizing” this side of the 
truth we possess in Christ? 

It was Luke the physician who wrote 

in his Gospel most fully of spiritual heal- 
ing with cures of physical, mental and 
spiritual disease. As early as Psalm 103 
we have the promise “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul; who healeth all thy dis- 
eases; . . .” And Jesus told the 70 as he 
sent them forth, . heal the sick . 
[in every town you enter] and say to 
them, ‘The kingdom of God has come 
near to (Luke 10). After the 
and Pentecost the believers 
were empowered by the Spirit to preach, 
teach and heal (Acts 3,4). We have 
preached and taught, but where is the 
healing? 

So Dr. James Means as chief of staff, 


Massachusetts General Hospital and pro- 


v. Don Gross because it answers 


you” 
Ascension 


fessor of clinical medicine at Harvard 
Medical School said, 
should send for his minister when he 
gets sick just as he sends for his doctor.” 
Patients turn to the minister who in his 
preaching gives them hope for the whole 
personality which is body, mind and 
soul. Can we give this hope that resides 
in the living Christ? Dare we give less? 


“I believe a patient 
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Help them listen 
and learn better 
with Family Films 
“Our Children” series. 





Thirteen motion pictures present- 
ing a positive way of dealing with 
cheating, dishonesty, selfishness, 
bossiness, neatness, cooperating, 
sharing, rewards,. money, friend- 
ships, and other everyday Chris- 
tian living problems. 


Acclaimed by many to be the fin- 
est discussion films for children. 


To guide you in the most effec- 
tive use of the films, ask about 
the “Our Children” utilization 
guide booklet. 


There are other Family Films for 
good Christian Education on the 
Bible, Jesus’ teachings, the early 
Christian church, etc. There is a 
Family Film for EVERY major 
church emphasis. See your near- 
est franchised library, or write for 
FREE catalog. 


family HHS we 


5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 


Please send me: 
C] New catalog of Family F’lms, in- 
cluding church calendar, utiliza- 


tion suggestions, and films for every 
major church emphasis. 
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Don Gross says, “This book is written 
with a sense of the ground swell of pop- 
ular interest in healing through spiritual 
means . . . Magazine articles and books 
are beginning to flow forth in profusion. 

. . New advances are being made in 
relating the Church’s work to medical 
and psychological care. Our seminaries 
are increasingly offering clinical training 
and preparation for pastoral counselling.” 

Dr. Percy Payne of England taught 
a course, “Spiritual Healing,” in the 
summer Institute of Theology at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. All this is an 
increasing challenge to the leaders of our 
churches. Whether we are ministers or 
laymen, the times demand that we come 
to grips with the ministry of healing. 

“It is our hope that this book will help 
Mr. Gross. 
“The book is intended as more than a 
review of what is happening in spiritual 


them to do so,” writes Rev. 


healing. Its purpose is to put those events 
in a fuller theological background, so 
tliat both principles and the meaning of 
that healing will be more clearly seen. 
Its purpose is to help our churches to 

practice Christian healing” (p. vii). 
“The way to avoid interference with 
medical healing is to encourage all who 
come for spiritual healing to continue 
medical care strictly in accordance with 
the doctor's orders. Where possible, med- 
ical and spiritual care should be coordi- 
nated. But at the very least they should 
not interfere with one another. God is 
the God of order and harmony. His gifts 
always supplement one another” (p. 57). 
LoBnERT W. Younc 


SAME STARTING POINT 


Four Existentialist Theologians, by 
Will Herberg (Doubleday & Co., 
1958, 346 pp., $4.00) is reviewed 
by Cornelius Van Til, professor of 
Apologetics, Westminster Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 
There is something very interesting 
Here a Roman Catho- 
lic, a Greek Orthodox, a Jewish and a 
Protestant theologian are brought to- 
gether under one roof. And there is no 
argument that one can hear. 

Well, you say, Will Herberg has 
pressed them into one cover without their 
knowledge. 


about this book. 


They would argue, even 
fight, if they were only given a chance. 
I doubt it. Oh yes, they would dis- 
agree on some points. But they would 
all agree on the most basic point. They 
would agree that the orthodox Protestant 
idea of the Bible is quite wrong. That is, 
they hold it to be a capital mistake to 
think that man should look at all the 
facts of life in the light of Scripture. 
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But, you say, that is only negative. They 
might still be at odds with one another 
as to where to start from when they seek 
for the meaning of life. 

No, I do not think so. For there is 
only one other point from which one can 
start. Oh, but, you say, here is Maritain. 
He is an essentialist. What else can he be 
since he is a Roman Catholic. And surely 
Roman Catholic his church must 
have something to say about his philoso- 
phy. And here are Buber and Tillich, 
both of them existentialists. Surely the 
Old Testament must have an influence 
on Buber’s philosophy and the New Tes- 
tament on Tillich. And then there is 
Berdaev. He is also an existentialist. But 
surely his membership in the Greek Or- 
thodox church must color his philosophy. 

Well, I do not deny that the religious 
afhliations of these men have some bear- 
ing on their total point of view. But we 
were speaking of the question of starting 
point. And there is only one basic start- 
ing point as an alternative to starting 
with Scripture. That alternative is to 
start with man himself. 

Now there is a sense in which every- 
body must start with man. We cannot 
jump out of our skin. But there is an 
all-important difference as to how we 
start with man. It is quite proper, and in 
full accord with the orthodox Protestant 
view of Scripture, to start with man as 
being from the beginning of history con- 
fronted with God. Buber is quite right in 
saying that all of man’s relations are in 
the form of a dialogue. 

God spoke with man from the begin- 
ning. Man’s proper attitude was a re- 
sponse of love and obedience. Thus man 
is the proximate or immediate while God 
is the ultimate or basic starting point. 

But this is not the kind of starting 
point any one of these four men want. 
They assume that man can start with 
himself as though he were not a creature 
made in the image of God. They start 
with man as ultimate, as though he has 
light in himself apart from God. 

The religious affiliations of these men 
therefore are really an afterthought. Of 
course, it may also be said that the very 


as a 


religion of the churches these men rep- 
resent is what it is because, in large 
measure, if not entirely, they have built 
up their theology on the false starting 
point of human autonomy. 

How does Buber on such a basis really 
expect to be able to think of all of human 
life as having the form of a dialogue? 
And how do the others on this basis 
expect to find true essence, true being 
and true freedom? Once man forsakes 
the only one who spoke to himself first, 


the triune God, and then spoke man into 
existence, he is reduced to speaking in a 
monologue. If he only could be so re- 
duced. So far as his own efforts are con- 
cerned, his voice finds no response. But 
mar, forsaking God, cannot escape God. 
When he tries to, when he seeks in 
essentialist or in existentialist form to con- 
struct a partner-in-speech other than God, 
he is still speaking with God. That is, 
he is then speaking against God. He is 
suppressing the truth. His search for the 
true essence, the true being, true free- 
dom and true dialogue are all means by 
which the truth about himself, which he 
does not want to see, is suppressed. 

It is certainly a time for great hu 
mility when we must see brilliant repre- 
sentatives of four great religious bodies 
assuming the correctness of that starting 
point on the basis of which profound in- 
sights may be discovered but on which 
ultimately the truth is repressed. Evan- 
gelical Protestants will do well to start 
their thinking from the Bible alone. 
Cornevius Van Tit 


OPERATIONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Preface To Pastoral Theology, by 

Seward Hiltner (Abingdon Press, 

1958, 240 pp., $4.00) is reviewed 

by Orville S. Walters, medical doc- 

tor in Danville, Illinois. 

Theological understanding has not 
kept pace with the psychological and so- 
ciological insights that recent decades 
have made available to the minister. Pas- 
toral theology is an operation-centered 
branch, in contrast to the logic-centered 
branches of theology. This operational 
knowledge must be placed in a theologi- 
cal context. These premises underlie 
Seward Hiltner’s Preface, a product of 
broad experience in the field of clinical 
pastoral training. 

Such a theology must grow out of the 
basic study of human experience, where 
not only psychological and psychiatric, 
but also theological questions are asked, 
in the approach pioneered by Anton 
Boisen. Such a theology, Hiltner affirms, 
must be “grounded . . . in Jesus Christ 
as historical event and continuing saving 
reality in the lives of men.” 

The operations of the pastor are largely 
included in three categories: shepherding, 
which is the concern of pastoral theology; 
communicating and organizing, for each 
of which the author proposes its own 
individual branch of theology. 

Shepherding is subdivided into heal- 
ing, sustaining, and guiding. This di- 
vision rejects an older function of the 
pastor, that of discipline, on the ground 
that this duty is concerned more with the 
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reservation of the church than with the 
bodies of the individual. 

For the analysis and illustration of 
these pastoral functions, Hiltner turns to 
the published cases of a mid-nineteenth 
century pastor, Ichabod Spencer. This 
pioneer in pastoral counseling was a 
Brooklyn Presbyterian minister who had 
a sense of urgency “to get a sincere and 
inward verdict for Jesus Christ.” In the 
three chapters on healing, sustaining, and 
guiding, the interviews of this evangelisti- 
cally-minded pastor provide extensive, 
rich case material. Spencer’s procedures 
are criticized freely in the light of pres- 
ent-day ideas about counseling. The 
author takes exception to Spencer’s em- 
phasis upon healing of the soul to the 
neglect of body and culture. If one holds 
consistently to the concept of total per- 
sonality, Hiltner reasons, there can be no 
categorical division between secular and 
religious healing. But he does recognize 
the danger of winding up with “a hu- 
manism that has forgotten the awe and 
majesty and transcendence of God and 
the overwhelming and ultimate signifi- 
cance of Jesus Christ.” 

Although the soul-saving efforts of 
Ichabod Spencer are here subjected to 
analysis and criticism as early examples 
of clinical pastoral counseling, his records 
still glow with zeal, earnestness and con- 
fidence in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, elements lamentably absent in 
most latter-day case reports. While Hilt- 
ner elaborates a theological context for 
pastoral theology, Ichabod Spencer ex- 
emplifies a warm-hearted evangelistic 
concern that is needed no less urgently 
by today’s students of pastoral counseling. 
This book does the movement a whole- 
some service by combining the two. 

Orvitte S. WALTERS 





A LAYMAN AND 
HIS FAITH 


Cont'd from p. 19) have been deluded 
into thinking they have had some sort of 
religious experience. But we just don’t 
believe they have been ‘born again’ be- 
cause we do not believe in any such 
thing. Our idea is just to let them alone.” 
Professor: “Your deductions and conclu- 
sions are correct. You have the philo- 
sophical approach, based on your prede- 
termined prejudice and that is based on 
your rejection of childish notions. I am 
happy to meet such enlightened men.” 
Ist and 2nd Min.—“Ah, what a relief. 
Just let them die! Wait a minute, they 
never were born in the first place. Or, 
were they? We wish we knew.” 

L. Nerson Bex 


GENIUS AT WORK 


Albert Schweitzer, by Jacques Fe- 
schotte (Beacon Press, 130 pp., 
$2.50) is reviewed by Gordon H. 
Clark, chairman of Department of 
Philosophy at Butler University. 
This book consists of a short and inti- 
mate account of Schweitzer’s life plus two 
articles by Schweitzer himself; first, 
“Childhood Recollections,” and, second, 
“Ethics in the 
Thought.” 
Feschotte’s material gives a clear im- 
pression of a genius at hard work in 
music, theology, and medicine. Some 
of its pages are in the finest style of 
French literary portraiture. It is, how- 


Evolution of Human 


ever, somewhat marred by constant adu- 
lation, for Feschotte does not hesitate to 
identify Schweitzer as “the most famous 
of living men” (p. 12). 

Schweitzer’s own recollections refer, 
among other childhood experiences, to a 
statue in Colmar of a Negro, which early 
fixed Africa in his mind. His article on 
ethics makes veneration of life the basic 
principle of conduct. Killing is the one 
thing most to be avoided. One wonders 
whether Schweitzer uses disinfectants and 
insect spray in his hospital, for Feschotte 
says that he “steers an inoffensive insect 
out of harm’s way” (p. 97). 

While we can agree with his condem- 
nation of bull fighting, even he realizes 
that some killing is unavoidable. A farmer 
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cannot preserve all the animals in his 
flocks. To nurse a wounded bird back 
to health, one must kill insects or fish. 
Thus, says Schweitzer, we are forced into 
guilt. And if veneration of life applies to 
all living things, as he says it does, one 
would have to conclude that even a vege- 
tarian is forced into guilt. 

This absurd conclusion raises doubts 
as to the wisdom of Schweitzer’s ethics. 
Remarkable man that he is, his principles 
are not beyond question. 

Gorpon H. Crarxk 


CLASSICAL HOMILIES 


Luther's Works. Vol. 22: Sermons 

on the Gospel of St. John, Chapters 

1-4, edited by Jaroslav Pelikan and 

translated by Martin H. Bertram 

(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 

House, 1957, xi, 558 pp.) is re- 

viewed by Harold J. Grimm, De- 

partment of History, Ohio State 

University. 

Volume 22 of Luther's Works is the 
fourth one published in the 55-volume 
American edition of the writings of the 
Edited 
and Helmut T. 
consists of two main parts. The one, be- 
ing published by the Concordia Publish- 
ing House and comprising 30 volumes, 
Luther’s 


Reformer. by 


Jaroslav Pelikan 
Lehmann, this edition 


contains exegetical writings, 
sermons, and lectures. The other, being 
published by the Muhlenberg Press and 
comprising 24 volumes, contains writings 
connected with and illustrating Luther's 
career as a reformer. It is the intention 
of the publishers to complete this monu- 
mental task by 1970. 

The volume under consideration marks 
the beginning of the publication of 
Luther’s exposition of the gospel of St. 
John, which he valued almost as highly 
as the epistles of St. Paul. He had an 
opportunity to preach on the gospel of St. 
John when, in May, 1537, his friend 
Johannes Bugenhagen, the parish pastor 
in Wittenberg, was called to Denmark to 
aid in organizing the Reformation in that 
country at the invitation of King Chris- 
tian III. As was usually the case, Luther 
substituted as preacher during Bugen- 
hagen’s absence from Wittenberg. Al- 
though Bugenhagen was expected back 
by October of the same year, he did not 
return until July, 1539. 

Luther preached for Bugenhagen dur- 
ing his entire absence, despite the fact 
that he was almost overwhelmed with 
other responsibilities and was frequently 
very ill. In July, 1537, he began the 
series of sermons preached on Saturdays. 
He continued to preach two months after 
Bugenhagen’s return, probably because 


$$$. 


he wished to complete the sermons on 
the third chapter. In 1540 he preached 
four sermons on the fourth chapter. Thus 
the sermons on the first four chapters, 
contained in this volume, were delivered 
over a period of more than three years, 

The 53 sermons here translated into 
English were originally transcribed by 
Georg Rohrer and two other friends of 
Luther. The Reformer’s well-known as- 
sistant, Johannes Aurifaber, later collated 
these three sets of notes. Although the 
notes on the first two chapters were pub- 
lished in the Eisleben edition of Luther's 
works, those on chapters three and four 
were not published until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The translation 
in this volume is based primarily on the 
text in the Weimar edition. 

Luther’s sermons, or discourses, reflect 
his thorough acquaintance with the Bible 
and biblical literature and also his ability 
to present theological doctrines in such a 
simple and forthright manner that all his 
hearers could understand him. His great- 
est concern always was to make clear the 
Word of God and to apply it to the 
spiritual needs of his parishioners. For 
he little attention to 
homiletics. Speaking from the heart, he 
preached the Gospel in terms of love and 
affection and the law with paternal 
firmness. 

Martin H. Bertram, the translator, has 
succeeded in capturing the spirit as well 


this reason gave 


as the thought of Luther’s sermons in a 
lively, idiomatic English. The volume 
contains useful biblical and subject in- 
dexes. Harovp J. Grimm 


WARM DEVOTION 


The Lord's Prayer, by Henry Bast 

(The Church Press, Grand Rapids, 

1957, $1.50) is reviewed by Paul R. 

Pulliam, minister of First United 

Presbyterian Church, Indiana, Penn- 

sylvania. 

Dr. Bast is minister of Temple Time, 
a radio broadcast of the Reformed Church 
in America, and professor at Western 
Seminary, Holland, Michigan. This small 
volume of 71 pages was first prepared as 
a series of messages for Temple Time. 
This series proved to be very popular and 
many requested that it be published. 
Dr. Bast considers why we should pray, 
to whom we should pray, and then ad- 
dresses himself to each of the six petr 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer. Thorough, 
careful exposition, a simple readability 
of style, and warm devotion make this 
one of the most rewarding books I have 
read recently. It will be equally useful 
to pastor and layman. 

Paut R. PuLtiAM 
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Bible ‘Text of the Month 


Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen (Hebrews 11:1). 


That in Hebrews it is the general idea 
of faith, or, to be more exact, the subjec- 
tive nature of faith, that is dwelt upon, 
rather than its specific object, is not due 
to a peculiar conception of what faith 
lays hold upon, but to the particular task 
which fell to its writer in the work of 
planting Christianity in the world. With 
him, too, the person and work of Christ 
are the specific object of faith (13:7, 8; 
3:14; 10:22). But the danger against 
which, in the providence of God, he was 
called upon to guard the infant flock, was 
not that it should fall away from faith to 
works, but that it should fall away from 
faith into despair. B. B. WarFiELD 


FAITH 


{ What is faith?—It is that feeling or 
faculty within us by which the future 
becomes to our minds greater than the 
present; and what we do not see more 
powerful to influence us than what we 
do see. THomas ARNOLD 
€ Faith, in the N.T.., is applied solely to 
the exercise of the mind on the divine 
testimony. It denotes a reliance on the 
veracity and faithfulness of God,—his 
veracity respecting the truth of what he 
has affirmed, his faithfulness in the ac- 
complishment of what he has promised. 
Rosert Harr 
Faith substantiates and realizes, evi- 
dences and demonstrates those glorious 
objects, so far above the reach and sphere 
of sense. It is constantly sent out to 
forage in the invisible regions for the 
maintenance of this life, and thence 
fetches in the provisions upon which hope 
feeds, to the strengthening of the heart, 
the renewing of life and spirits. 
Joun Hows 
It is faith alone that takes believers 
out of this world whilst they are in it, 
that exalts them above it whilst they are 
under its rage; that enables them to live 
upon things future and invisible, given 
such a real subsistence unto their power 
in them, and victorious evidence of their 
reality and truth in themselves, as secures 
them from fainting under all opposition, 
temptation, and persecution whatever. 
Joun Owen 
§ We are all apt to be led by sense and 
to plead natural improbabilities; and when 
any difficulty ariseth that checketh our 


hopes, we question the promises of God 
and say with Mary “How can these things 
be?”—This is a great dishonour to God, 
to trust him no further than we see him. 
You trust the ground with your corn, and 
can expect a crop out of the dry clods, 
though you do not see how it grows, nor 
which way it thrives in order to harvest 
. . . There is a reason why we believe, 
though we cannot always see a reason of 
what we do believe. Though there can 
be no reason given of many things that 
are to be believed; yet faith sees reason 
enough why they should be believed and 
that is the authority and veracity of God 
speaking in the Scriptures. 

Tuomas MANTON 
{ This, then, is the Apostle’s account of 
faith: “It is a confidence respecting things 
hoped for; it is a conviction respecting 
things not seen.” A promise is made re- 
specting future good. I am satisfied that 
He who promises is both able and willing 
to perform his promise. I believe it; and 
in believing it, I have a confidence re- 
specting the things which I hope for. 
A revelation is made respecting what is 
not evident either to my sense or my 
reason. I am satisfied that this revelation 
comes from one who cannot be deceived, 
and who cannot deceive. I believe it; 
and in believing it, I have a conviction 
in reference to things which are not seen. 
Faith in reference to events which are 
past, is belief of testimony with regard 
to them: faith in reference to events 
which are future, is belief of promises 
with regard to them. Joun Brown 


FUTURE AND INVISIBLE 
{ By “things not seen” the apostle in- 


tends all those things which are not pro- 
posed to our outward senses, which may 
and ought to have an influence into our 
constancy and perseverance in profession. 
Now, these are God himself, the holy 
properties of his nature, the person of 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, all spir- 
itual, heavenly, and eternal things that 
are promised, and not yet actually en- 
joyed. Joun Owen 
€ Faith hath eyes of her own; and what 
kind of eyes? To see things afar off; to 
see things invisible; to see things within 
the veil; to see things that are upward, 
things than our sense and reason can 


never reach unto. Reason sees more than 
sense; but faith sees the glory in heaven 
that all the eyes in the world cannot see. 
Faith corrects the error of reason; reason 
corrects the error of sense. Faith sees 
things in heaven; it sees Christ there; it 
sees our place provided for us there; it 
sees God reconciled there. JoHN OwEN 
€ All that the devil can plead, who works 
by sense, is the enjoyment of a little 
present profit and pleasure; he cannot 
promise heaven and glory, or anything 
hereafter; now therein he thinks he hath 
the start of God—heaven is to come, but 
the delights and advantages of sin are at 
hand. Faith, to baffle the temptation, 
strongly fixeth the heart of a believer 
upon things to come, that in some sort 
it doth preunite their souls and their 
happiness together, and by giving them 
heaven upon earth confirms the soul in a 
belief of better things than the devil or 
the world can propose. THomas MANTON 


In considering things “future” and 
“unseen” it will be felt that hope has a 
wider range than sight. Hope includes 
that which is internal as well as that 
which is external. Hence “things hoped 
for” is left indefinite as extending to 
the whole field of mental an¢ spiritual 
activity, while “things not seen” suggest 
a definite order of objects and events 
outside the believer, which are conceived 
of as realities which may fall under man’s 
sense. Under another aspect “things 
hoped for” are more limited than “objects 
not seen,” for the latter embrace all that 
belongs to the requital and purification 
of the guilty, and the present govern- 
ment of God. B. F. Westcorr 
€ Polybius, speaking of Horatius’ keep- 
ing the field against the enemy’s forces, 
saith, that the enemies more feared his 
hupostasis (substance), his confident 
binding upon the victory, than his 
strength. Faith is the vital artery of the 
soul, and by the eye of it, through the 
perspective glass of the promises, a Chris- 
tian may see into heaven. Faith doth 
antedate glory; it doth substantiate things 
not seen. Faith altereth the tenses, and 
putteth the future into the present tense. 

Joun Trapp 
It is in virtue of faith that things hoped 
for are now, so that faith is their essence 
in regard to the actual experience of the 
believer. Things which in the succession 
of time are still “hoped for” as future have 
a true existence in the eternal order; and 
this existence faith brings home to the 
believer as a real fact. So also things un- 
seen are not mere arbitrary fancies: faith 
tries them, tests them, brings conviction 
as to their being. B. F. Westcorr 
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REVIEW OF 


— Religious Thought 


Ix 1859 appEARED Charles Darwin's 
Origin of Species. It has been called the 
most significant book of the nineteenth 
century. If so, it was not because it set 
forth the theory of organic evolution— 
this had been done before. Its impor- 
tance was in Darwin’s explanation of the 
“how” of organic evolution—natural se- 
lection. As we shall note in the next 
article, evolution has well survived into 
the middle of the twentieth century, but 
Darwin’s explanation of it has been 
largely rejected by modern evolutionists. 
In other words, the feature of the Origin 
if Species most significant in 1859 (nat 
ural selection) seems to be least signih- 
cant in 1959; while the feature least sig- 
nicant in 1859 


(organic evolution) 


seems to be most significant in 1959. 
¢ ‘The elements of Darwin's system are 
the following. He posited God as the 
Creator of matter and of the original 
germs or “gemmules” from which other 
forms have evolved. The actual evolu- 
tionary process includes the following 
steps: overproduction, struggle for ex- 
istence, survival of the fittest, inheritance 
and propagation. The entire process is 
under the direction of the principle of 
natural selection. 

What was the reaction of the church 


D. White (A 


Histor) of the Warfare of Science with 


to this new doctrine? A. 


rheology in Christendom, p. 70) wrote: 
“Darwin's Origin of the Species has come 
into the theological world like a plough 
into an anthill. Everywhere those thus 
rudely awakened from their old comfort 
and repose had swarmed forth angry and 
confused. Reviews, sermons, books, light 
and heavy, came flying at the new thinker 
from all sides.” But there was another 
part to the picture and it is brought out 
in the words of W. M. Agar (Catholi- 
cism and the Progress of Science, pp. 59, 
60): 
did capitulate, just as there were theo- 
logians who were wise enough to see at 


“There were scientists who never 


once that Theism . . . was perfectly com- 


pat ible with evolution.” 


* We propose in this brief article to con- 
fine our attention to the views of two of 
the most influential nineteenth century 
conservative theologians on this hotly de- 
bated subject. One was intransigently 


40° 


opposed to Darwinism; the other was an 
ardent advocate, if not of Darwinism, at 
least of evolution or as he called it, “de- 
velopment.” The two men were distin- 
guished Princetonians: one, Charles 
Hodge, the great systematic theologian; 
the other, James McCosh, noted Scottish 
Realistic philosopher, educator, and pres- 
ident of the University (1868-1888). 

In 1873 Hodge published his What 
is Darwinism? The book begins with the 
presentation of some of the different 
theories of the origin of the universe, 
after which Hodge turns his attention to 
Darwin’s theory. After a survey of this 
theory, he states its essentials thus: “Dar- 
winism includes three distinct elements. 
First, evolution, or the assumption that 
all organic forms, vegetable and animal, 
have been evolved or developed from one, 
or a few, primordial germs; second, that 
this evolution has been affected by nat- 
ural selection, or the survival of the fit- 
test; and third, and by far the most im- 
portant and distinctive element of his 
theory, that this natural selection is with- 
out design, being conducted by unintelli- 
gent physical causes” Cp. 48). 

“The Exclusion of Design in Nature, 
the Formative Idea of Darwin’s Theory” 
is the caption of the next section, the 
proof of which is Hodge’s most distinc- 
tive effort and occupies most of the re- 
maining portion of the 178-page book. 
Proofs of the anti-teleological character 
of Darwinism are three in number: those 
drawn from Darwin's own writings; those 
drawn from the expositions of Darwinism 
by its advocates; those drawn from the 
exposition by its opponents. “The whole 
book,” concludes Hodge, “is an argument 
against teleology.” “Darwinism is athe- 
ism.” CHodge did not deny that Darwin 
professed a belief in God as the original 
creator, but he felt God was so remote 
from Darwin’s universe as to have no 
real significance and was, for all practical 
purposes, nonexistent. ) 


€ With James McCosh began what 
White calls “the inevitable compromise.” 
“Not one,” he continues, “can deny his 
[McCosh’s] great service in neutralizing 
the teachings of his predecessors and col- 
leagues.” The reference is especially to 
Drs. Hodge and Duffield. But “compro- 


mise” is a misleading word if it gives the 


impression that McCosh was deliberately 
shading truth in the interest of reconcilia- 

tion. McCosh was as convinced of the 

biblicality and rationality of his position 

as Hodge was of his. 

To give a sample of McCosh’s appeal 
to the Bible, we cite this argument for 
the evolution of the human body: “There 
are two accounts of the creation of man. 
One is in Genesis, chapter 1:26. There 
is council and decision: ‘Let us make 
man in our image.’ This applies to his 
soul or higher nature. The other account 
is in chapter 2:7: ‘And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.’ 
This is man’s organic body” (Realistic 
Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 186, 187). In 
this statement we have the manifesto of 
biblical evolutionists: God, by special 
fiat, created the immaterial, unevolvable 
soul, but by a natural, organic process, 
presumably the evolutionary process, the 
human body was formed. The soul is 
saved, the body cast to evolutionists. 

The evolution of the body is also 
found by McCosh to be intimated in the 
sublimely mysterious words of Psalm 
139:15,16: “My substance was not hid 
from thee, when I was made in secret, 
and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see 
my substance, yet being unperfect; and 
in thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, 
when as yet there was none of them.” 
Concerning these words, McCosh_ re- 
marks, “There is a curious process hinted 
at; a process and a progression going on 
I know not how long, and all is the work 
of God, and written in God's book.” 

But what of natural selection and tele- 
ology? Hodge thought the two were mu- 
tually exclusive in Darwin’s system; Mc- 
Cosh did not see it that way. “We see 
some of the means by which God effects 
his infinitely grander ends. We see that 
one of these is the beneficent law of 
Natural Selection, whereby the weak, 
after enjoying their brief existence, ex- 
pire without leaving seed, whereas the 
strong survive and leave a strong prog- 
eny” (Christianity and Positivism, p. 
394). At this crucial point in the discus- 
sion on the nature of Darwin’s natural se- 
lection, we think that Hodge was right 
and McCosh was wrong. What McCosh 
did was give us his, rather than Darwin's 
view of natural selection. He gave us a 
theistic, Christianized conception of this 
principle. Hodge gave us Darwin's for 
what it was—not a mode of theistic tele- 
ology, but a substitute for it. 

Joun H. Gerstner 

























